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ON JANUARY 1, 1906, 


A strike of the typesetters in the printing establishments of New York City is 
expected, which may delay some of our January issues. Readers and advertisers 
who fail to receive their copies of the magazine on time may rest assured, how- 
ever, that everything possible is being done to minimize the delay. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SECRETARY BONAPARTE’S COLLISION WITH 
NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTISM. 
HE suggestion made in the annual report of Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Secretary of the Navy, that the historic frigate Con- 
stitution be used as a target for the gunners of the navy has made 
him the target for denunciations from well-nigh every editorial and 
oratorical marksman in New England, with 
a scathing fire from every other part of the 
country. The suggestion is “simply brutal,” 
exclaims Charles Francis Adams ; and John D. 
Long, ex-Secretary of the Navy, declares that 
it “ shocks every instinct of national pride and 
glory.” The Providence journal wonders 
whether Secretary Bonaparte is devoid of 
sentiment himself or thinks that other people 
have none. To sink “Old Ironsides” with 
American guns would be “little less than 
sacrilege,” declares ex-Mayor Green, of Bos- 
ton. 
Here is Mr. Bonaparte’s proposition : 


“In dealing with this question it is import- 
ant to bear in mind that the vessel now at 
Charlestown is not the vessel with which Hull 
captured the Guerriere. Some portion of the 
materials from that ship was undoubtedly used 
in building the new one, to which her name 
was subsequently given, but probably only a 


very small part of these materials can be now Copyrighted by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 


identified with any confidence, and, in any 
event, it is quite certain that they constituted 
only a very small part of the structure of the 
new ship. To exhibit the Constitution, there- 
fore, as the genuine ‘Old Ironsides,’ charging, as has been pro- 
posed, a fee for permission to inspect her, and using the amount 
thus earned to bear the expense of her preservation, would not 
only ill accord with the dignity of the Government, but would 
amount to obtaining money under false pretenses. 

“The further suggestion that she should be rebuilt on her old 
lines with new materia!s would involve perfectly unjustifiable waste 
of public money, since, when completed, at a cost of certainly 
several hundred thousand dollars, she would be absolutely useless. 
Nevertheless, I think it would be wise and becoming to commem- 
orate in some proper way the victories of the old Constitution, and 
I suggest that this be done in the same way in which it was done 
when the frigate was rebuilt—-that is to say, I suggest that so much 
of the materials of the present ship as can be shown to have be- 
longed to the original Constitution, and to be also of some utility, 
or, at least, of no detriment, on board a modern ship of war, be 
transferred to a new vessel, to be named the Constitution, and that 
the remainder of the ship be broken up. 

“If, for purely sentimental reasons, it is thought that this sup- 





SECRETARY BONAPARTE, 


Who suggested that the famous old frigate navy and British public. There is no other 
Constitution be used as a target. 


posed veteran of our old wars is entitled to a maritime end, she 
might be used as a target for some of the ships in our North At- 
lantic fleet and sunk by their fire.” 


One of the most striking features of the outburst of wrath roused 
by the Secretary is the widespread reprinting of the poem written 
upon a similar occasion seventy years ago by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in which he declared it would be better to turn the famous 
old frigate adrift: 

“ Nail to the mast her tattered flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle remarks that if the ex- 
pense of caring for the Constitution is more than the Government 
can afford, a contribution of one cent each 
by every editor and schoolboy who has pub- 
lished or declaimed Dr. Holmes’s poem would 
provide a fund ample for the purpose. And 
as for the Secretary’s objection that the pres- 
ent ship contains little of the original Cozs/z- 
tution, several papers remind him that as the 
human body is supposed to be renewed every 
seven years, his own constitution is not what 
it was seven years ago. 

Says the Boston 7ranscript: 

“To New England sailors, firing on the 
Constitution would be almost as offensive as 
bombarding Bunker Hill Monument or Plym- 
outh Rock. To be sure, the Constitution has 
been rebuilt since she won her famous vic- 
tories, but, nevertheless, she is the same Con- 
stitution. Wer renown was not taken out of 
her with the old timber....... 

“ Great Britain preserves the Victory, which 
is 140 years old,and was a famous ship when 
the Constitution was launched. She isnot of 
the slightest practical worth to-day, but she 
is of immense sentimental value to the British 





Victory on the British navy list, and her name 
will not be duplicated as long as she holds to- 
gether. During the Trafalgar Centennial celebration the Victory 
blazed with light by night, and by day the old heroic signal fluttered 
tothe delight of all England. To put the Comstitution in her old 
shape would cost comparatively little, and the interest on the 
investment would be tremendous in the way of ‘sentimental 
reasons,’ 


“Secretary Bonaparte’s great kinsman knew the value of senti- 
ment. He would have made a French ship with a record akin to 
the Constitution’s an object of public veneration forever.” 


In reply toa telegram of protest sent him by the Misses Stewart, 
of Philadelphia, Secretary Bonaparte explains in a letter that his 
recommendation was made “ in way of suggestion only,” and offered 
a means of disposing of the few remains of the Constitution “ which 
might appeal tosome.” “There was no expression of intention on 
the part of the department,” he adds, “and, as I stated some time 
since, no action will be taken in reference to the Comstitution until 
Congress has expressed its will.” 
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PRYING INTO PANAMA CANAL PAY-ROLLS. 


” HE spirit of critical watchfuless,” says the Salt Lake 777- 

dune (Ind. Rep.), has been so thoroughly aroused that the 
Republicans in control “ will find it difficult to railroad appropria- 
tions through Congress without subjecting their actions to the 
most careful scrutiny.” The truth of this assertion became very 
manifest this month when the House took under consideration the 
emergency billfor the Panama canal. In vo- 
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sioners, Rear-Admiral Endicott, Brigadier-General Hains, Briga- 
dier-General Ernst, and Mr. Harrod of the Corps of Engineers, 
receive $7,500. The secretary of the commission has a salary of 
$10,000, which is $2,000 a year more than is paid to the Secretary 
of War, who under the President has supervision and control of 
the work of the Canal Commission. There are three other $10,000 
places. One is held by the General Purchasing Officer, another 
by the General Auditor, and the third is that of Chief Sanitary 
Officer, filled by the appointment of Colonel 








ting to reduce the amount asked for from $16,- 
500,000 to $11,000,000, that body, declares the 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald (Ind.), practically served notice upon 
President Roosevelt and the Canal Commis- 
sion that they “ must closely itemize reports of 
all expenditures and estimates,” while other 
papers noted a similar disposition to “give 
an airing” to all canal matters when the bill 
reached the Senate. 

The ground upon which critics, both within 
and without the halls of Congress, seem to 
base their complaints against the adminis- 
tration of the Isthmian Canal Commission is 
the large size of the salary lists. The discov- 
ery that Joseph B. Bishop, the literary secre- 
tary, or, as some say, the “press agent” of 
the commissioners, is paid $10,000 a year, led 
to a general examination of the salary accounts 
which developed 








many interesting facts. 
“Some of the salaries which the Government 
is paying,” says the Hartford 7zmes (Dem.), 
“are surprising,” and the Washington .Star 
(Ind.) declares that “the Administration has 
been dealing out salaries with a lavish hand.” The New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.), after making a few remarks about Mr. Bish- 
op’s appointment, observes: 


“Undoubtedly the salary of this secretaryship is high. Mr. 
Shonts, the chairman of the commission, gets $30,000; Mr. Magoon, 
who is not only a commissioner but the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, resident on the Isthmus, gets $17,500. The other commis- 


4 





New chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, who will guard against un- 
warranted expenditures. 


Gorgas. The Auditor’s estimate calls for 
$225,000 for ‘salaries, incidental expenses, 
rent, etc.,’ in the United States from October 
I, 1905, to June 30, 1906.” 


There are, on the other hand, many papers 
that do not see anything out of the way in giv- 
ing large salaries to officials and employees 
of the higher classes in the service of the Ca- 
nal Commission. “The argument,” says the 
Brooklyn Lag/e (Ind. Dem.), “ that salaries in 
the canal zone are excessive because they are 
twice as large as salaries paid for similar 
work in Washington, is to talk nonsense.” 
This also seems to be the opinion of the Kan- 
sas City Star (Ind. Dem.), which furthermore 
believes that no matter how advisable it might 
be to examine the pay-rolls of the commis- 
sion, nothing should be done to interfere with 
the granting of appropriations which are man- 
ifestly necessary. Thus: 





JAMES A. TAWNEY (MINN.), 


“There is a demand in the Senate for a 
complete auditing of the Canal Commission’s 
accounts. This demand implies a suspicion 
that the money thus far expended has not all 
been wisely applied. It is to be hoped, at least, that it does not 
imply a dishonest use of any of the appropriations thus far made. 
But be that as it may, further appropriations, which are absolutely 
necessary to meet pay-rolls and other bills soon to become due, 
should not be held up pending an investigation that might be 
tediously prolonged and which, under the most favorable circum- 
stances possible, could not reach a conclusion in time to prevent 
embarrassment for the commission in the matter of meeting its 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LOCK CANAL AT PANAMA. 





—From Harper's Weekly. 
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pay-rolls, unless appropriations are made without regard to the 
investigations. 

“ As to the suspicion cast on the commission, all that the coun- 
try cares to know for the present is that Mr. Roosevelt, who is 
empowered to build the canal, has asked for necessary appropria- 
tions. The people know that he, more than any one else, would 
insist upon a thorough investigation and a complete accounting if 
there was a reasonable doubt as to the expenditure of money thus 
far. But no Senate and no set of Senators will be sustained by 
the people in an effort to hamper the President and the commis- 
sion for political effect or for some still worse reason.” 





ABOLITION OF RAILROAD PASSES. 


N announcing the discontinuance of passes, the managers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Reading, the Central Railroad 

of New Jersey, and the New York Central, says the New York 
Times, have put themselves in harmony “with public sentiment.” 
The Chicago ews predicts that their surprising but generally ap- 
plauded act will probably be imitated by all railways belonging to 
the Trunk Line Associ- 
ation, by January 1, so 
that “after that date no 
passes will be issued by 
these lines to men in 
public office, to ship- 
pers, or to any persons 
save those actually in 
the employ of the 
roads”; and by way of 
comment on this sudden 
resolution of the rail- 
roads to obey the in- 
junctions of the Inter- 
state 





Commerce acts 


and the laws of several 
States, Zhe Mews con- 
tinues: 


“This proposed ac- 
tion reflects the grow- 
ing tendency to regard 
illicit perquisites of all 
kinds as objectionable 
and unwise and to abol- 
ish them as out of keep- 
ing with the improving standards of business and political conduct. 
The railway companies are awakening to the fact that where passes 
secure no compensatory favors they represent a dead loss to the 
roads issuing them, while any favors they do secure are improper, 
if not illegal. In several of the States governors or legislatures 
already have taken action looking to the abolition of passes. Now 
that the railway companies are evincing signs of a purpose to pur- 
sue the same policy there is reason to hope that the abuse is about 
toend. The railway pass has been a potent corrupting influence, 
all the more dangerous because it has been so generally regarded 
as a courtesy and not asa bribe. It has affected the attitude of 
law-making bodies and afforded a means of discriminating among 
shippers. Its abolition will bring about more honest methods both 
in politics and in business.” 








ALEXANDER J. CASSATT, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany, who started the reform movement against 
free transportation on railroads. 


The newspapers of the country show a remarkable unanimity in 
praising the issuance of the order abolishing passes, in spite of 
the fact that editors and correspondents will probably feel its 
effect as seriously as any other class of people against whom it is 
directed. All agree with the Portland Oregonian in calling a pass 
nothing more than a “ bribe,” whose insidious influence under the 
garb of a “conventional crime” has often corrupted legislatures, 
the bench, bar, press, and even the pulpit, and done untold dam- 
age in lowering the standards of morality in public life in this 
nation. Thus the Philadelphia orth American exclaims: 


“Imagine the influence for evil thus exerted by these tiny 
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bits of pasteboard upon Congressmen, legislators, judges, editors, 
holders of great and small civil offices and miscellaneous public 
functionaries! How can a judge who, in his heart, wishes to be 
honest eliminate from his mind a bias for the company whose 
pass is in his poocket? 
What legislator in Con- 
gress or the State As- 
sembly can find his 
anger grow hot against 
a railroad abuse when 
he accepts a tip from 
the company every time 
he rides? In what man- 
ner can an able editor 
defend the public,whose 
champion he presumes 
to be, from the oppres- 
sion of a great and ty- 
riannical corporation 
while he has within his 
waistcoat a ticket rep- 
resenting the company’s 
money, which he ac- 
cepted as a gratuity? 
A political boss who has 
obtained and used for 
the purpose of debauch- 
ing his followers a bush- 
el or more of passes is 
not likely, one would 
imagine, to be indiffer- 
ent to the expressed 
wish of the railroad 
company for some new 
kind of a crook in leg- 
islation, for the suppression of bills which ought not to be sup- 
pressed, and for exceeding tenderness in dealing with all matters 
even remotely affecting the company’s interests. Thus the rail- 
road company corrupted the boss, and the boss added a new taint 
of putridity to the ancient corruption of the railroad company ; 
and, both together, they put depravity into politics and filled the 
land with knavery. 

“There is literally no measure of the evil influence exerted by 
the railroad pass. In fact, most men greatly underestimate it. 
The ticket is so small; it is so subtle and noiseless; it is unseen 
and usually unsuspected; but its work is deadly. It appeals to 
one of the strongest passions in the human breast, the desire to 
get something apparently for nothing; and also to that almost 
equally strong personal vanity which induces men to like to be 
selected for distinctive honors. Men of high degree, who would 





Copyright by Gutekunst, Philadelphia, 
GEORGE F. BAER, 
President of the Reading and of other eastern 
railroads who in extending the anti-pass order 


over his lines said: “I intend that it shall be 
carried out to the very letter.” 





























THE AcTor—“ Cassatt is my patron. 


No more lonely jaunts. I'll have com- 
panions now.”’ 


—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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look with horror upon a direct and open money bribe, pocketed 
an annual pass with a chuckle of satisfaction. Men who would 
have resented a railroad official’s attempt to tip them with a coin 
were as eager for trip passes as a dipsomaniac for drink. There 
is really no exaggeration in the assertion that no single influence 
proceeding from one source and operating in one direction has 
done so much to poison the very fountains of politi | life as the 
railroad free pass.” 





MORAL SENTIMENT AROUSED BY THE 
COREY CASE. 


HE storm of public indignation raging around W. E. Corey 

on account of his domestic infelicities, that has finally cul- 
minated in an apparently widespread demand for his removal 
from office as president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
is,” exclaims the Bos- 
ton 7ranscript, “an en- 
couraging sign of the 
times.” The New York 
Sun declares that it af- 
fords “a convincing il- 
lustration of the sensi- 
tiveness of the morality 
of American society,” 
and furthermore consti- 
tutes “an uprising in de- 
fense of the sanctity of 
the institution of mar- 
riage” which contradicts 
the assumption of 
“those who look upon 
the prevalence of di- 
vorces in this country as 


able social degrada- 
tion.” According to the 
press reports, the mar- 





W. E. COREY, 
President of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tions, who has incurred disfavor on account of ital troubles of the 
ag views on the marriage and divorce ques- young, wealthy, and en- 
ergetic head of Amer- 

ica’s largest industrial corporation do not present an unusual ex- 
ample of flagrant immorality. His name, it is true, is identified 
with that of a much-advertised and popular comic actress; and 
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SOME MEN NEVER CAN TAKE A HINT AND GO. 


Almost anybody but Mr. McCall would notice that even the doorway yawns. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Mews. 


a symptom of a lament-: 
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rumor, as the Chicago Chronicle remarks, accuses him of seek- 
ing a separation from a faithful wife “to whom he plighted his 
troth when both were poor,” so that he may marry a woman who 
would be “a more ornamental head to his household.” But Mr. 
Corey, according to the New York Hera/d, does not see how such 
stories, even if they were true, should interfere with his man- 
agement of the steel trust. So he has no intention of resigning, 
and feels surprised that there is so much publicity given to his 
private affairs, since similar affairs in the lives of many promi- 
nent men and women have been passed over in silence. 

“Doubtless,” exclaims the New York Wovr/d, he is as much sur- 
prised “as if he were the first man to make the discovery that there 
is a higher law,” and then this paper sarcastically adds: 

“Why is Corey surprised? His own predecessor is the best 
steel man in the country, but he gambled in Monte Carlo and he 
gambled worse in Wall Street. Public opiniow demanded his 
resignation as head of the steel trust, and he went. 

“Six months ago Hyde and Alexander and the McCurdys and 
Perkins and McCall, and all those associated with them in insur- 
ance looting, professed a philosophic doubt as to the existence of 
ahigherlaw. They have changed their minds. Part of them have 
gone. The rest will go. Senator Burton and Senator Mitchell 
may have thought that there was no higher law, but it kept them 
out of the United States Senate after they were indicted. Mitchell 
is dead and Burton is a ruined man, a political pariah, whether he 
goes to prison or not. There isno man in the Republic so great 
or so powerful that he can disregard the edicts of public opinion.” 

In spite of the fact that many of his relatives and business asso- 
ciates have turned against Mr. Corey and are outspoken in criti- 
cizing him and denouncing his willingess to get rid of the wife who 
shared all his early poverty and privations, he nevertheless has 
found a firm friend and supporter in Elbert Henry Gary, chairman 
of the executive committee of the steel corporation, who is quoted 
as saying: “I sce no reason why any one should think Mr. Corey 
will or ought to tender his resignation as president.” This gives 
the New York Evening Post an opportunity to express its senti- 
ments on the case in the following vigorous manner: 

“Noreason? If, under the circumstances commonly reported, 
Mr. Corey prefers another woman to his own wife, his usefulness 
in a high position of trust is atanend. He is marked as a man in 
whose character the possession of riches has developed the gravest 
defects. ‘This,’ reply his defenders, ‘is a hard saying. You lay 
upon him a heavy burden. Men in many other walks of life are 
not cross-questioned as to their habits of eating and drii ‘ting, their 
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PRESIDENT McCALit—“ Resign! Not while I have my strength!” 
—May in the Detroit Journa/. 
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UncLE SAM—“ There’s a map of the biggest 
Christmas stocking I fill this year.” 


— Walker in the Richmond News Leader. 


indulgence in games of chance, their rela- 
tions with women, their ways of spending 
their income. They can do as they like 
with their own money.’ It zs a hard say- 
ing, but itis true. The private life of a 
lawyer or a merchant may be as'lax as his 
conscience will allow, because he is an- 
swerable only to himself. But a man who 
takes a position of trust—from a minor 
clerkship in a bank to the presidency of 
the steel corporation—has deliberately as- 
sumed obligations, not only to keep his fin- 
gers out of the till, but to carry himself so 
upright in all his ways that no man can 
suspect his fidelity. Hecan not do as he 
likes with his own money, if he likes to af- 
front the moral sense of the community. 
And on this point the wisdom of the world 
is not foolishness. Experience as old as 
humanity proves that the gambler, the 
drunkard, and the debauchee, however 
alert their intellectual faculties, are not in 
the Jong run trustworthy. If any fact is 
writ large in human nature it is this. Men 
forget it while they are making money 
~faster than they can spend it. Men forget it when they cut loose 
from former associates, and escape from the social pressure of 
early environment. Our newly rich, in Wall Street and out, have 
signally forgotten it in the past decade. But the law is still im- 
mutable.” 


A SURREPTITIOUS PINCH. 


Bazar ( December), 





CRUELTIES OF THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


T is not unusual to read, at this time of the year, much about 
the sufferings of the shop-assistants and clerks, and the over- 
laden postmen and expressmen, but it remains for a humanitarian 
to draw our attention to worse “ barbarities” of the season. Our 
informant, Ernest Bell, of London, chairman of the Humanitarian 
League, makes a vehement protest against the carnival of slaugh- 
ter of dumb animals for the Christmas market. “It seems,” writes 
Mr. Bell, that “ the genius of the people has inclined more to the 
pagan ideal of festival than to the religious,” with the result that 
our “observance of one of the most sacred of the Church’s festi- 
vals has been allowed to degenerate into a species of carnival.” 
Mr. Bell continues (in The Humane Review, London): 


“Pleasures there are, undoubtedly, and they are the deepest and 
most real for those who can enjoy them, which bring no pain to 
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any fellow-creature. Such only we might expect to find at this 
season of ‘ Peace on earth’ and ‘Good will toward men.’ 

“ How little is this the case is shown by the literature of the 
season, which is said to reflect the public taste. Where can one 
open any book or paper on the subject, or any so-called Christmas 
number, but a prominent feature is the promise of high feeding? 
Even the dainty Christmas cards show us arrangements of robins 
sitting on Christmas puddings, slaughtered birds hanging up by 
their legs, huge joints on dishes, and foaming tankards of beer, as 
tho these represented the most appropriate means of commemo- 
rating the birth of the Prince of Peace.” 


After reciting some of the tortures of turtles, turkeys, geese, and , 
cattle, before killing, Mr. Bell says: 


“Trade in living animals .. . is literally a trade in patient, 
willing, uncomplaining slaves, and we may hope that the day will 
come when this will be felt, and it will be realized that we have no 
more right to live and amuse ourselves by and through the suffer- 
ings of animals than by the enslavement of human beings. 

“It has been stated that ten million pounds are spent annually 
on the so-called sport of pigeon-shooting. Were the pigeon- 
matches discontinued, this money would be forced to run into 
other channels which could hardly be more unprofitable. And 
who can say that the immense sums squan- 
dered on eating and drinking at Christmas- 
tide might not be spent with more dignity, 
more appropriateness to the event com- 
memorated, and with more lasting benefit 
to the community ? 

“The religious aspect of the matter we 
would rather leave to some one more com- 
petent to speak of it than we are. To us 
it seems that there is no religious aspect 
in it at all. In Biblical times, truly, men 
used to sacrfice animals to the glorification 
of their God. We have improved on this 
method: we bring our sacrifices in ever- 
increasing number, but we eat them our- 
selves now. 

“The one fact that stands out clearly is 
the strange incongruity of the whole pro- 
ceeding. Were our object to celebrate the 
birth of the Prince of Darkness instead of 
the Savior of the human race, we know no 
way more appropriate than by that great 
wail of anguish beginning beforehand on 
‘the plains of America and other far-distant 
lands . . . and converging to London.” 
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SOMEBODY WON’T GET A CHRISTMAS PRESENT THIS YEAR. 
—Handy in the Duluth News-Tribune 


SOME CHRISTMAS CARICATURES. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT OVER THE MERIWETHER 
SENTENCE. 

8 ue of the noticeable features of the press comment during 

the trial of Minor Meriwether, on the charge of killing 
Midshipman Branch in a fist fight at Annapolis, was the tendency 
to sympathize with the unfortunate lad and to absolve him from 
all blame. “ Midshipman Branch,” declared 
the New Orleans 77mes-Democrat, “was the 
victim of a pernicious and demoralizing sys- 
tem,” and other papers held that the real re- 
sponsibility rested upon the authorities at the 
Academy, who tolerated the maintenance of 
a dueling code in the institution. In view of 
this sentiment it is hardly surprising to find 
many papers expressing disappointment over 
the findings of the court-martial, which finds 
Meriwether guilty of conduct prejudicial to 
good order and discipline, and sentences him 
to confinement within the Academy grounds 
for one year and a reprimand. He was, 
however, acquitted on the charge of man- 
slaughter. This is little less than a vindica- 
tion,” says the Washington S/ar, and the New 


“r 


York Zimes believes that it “would be the 
height of injustice to visit Midshipman Meri- 
wether with any penalty whatever if it appears 
that he has merely conformed to the code 


which he found in operation by the consent Copyright by The National Press Association, 


of his comrades and the connivance or negli- 
gence of his superiors.” The verdict is “ il- 
logical” to the Louisville Courier-Journal, which says that Meri- 
wether “should have been wholly set free.” 

The testimony evoked during the trial in Washington fully es- 
tablished in the opinion of the press the fact that such fistic com- 
bats were not prohibited, but, on the contrary, were known by 
the officers of the Academy to prevail. One midshipman testified 
that he had refereed nineteen fist-fights, and that these fights, tho 
forbidden by the regulations, were an accepted method of settling 
differences among cadets. In his report on the case Secretary 


—_—_—_—_ 
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Bonaparte shows that there is some doubt as to whether Branch’s 
death was caused by a fall or by the blows received during the 
fight. “But the accused,” he says, “ was undoubtedly entitled to 
the benefit of any reasonable doubt, and the record discloses a 
state of proof which, if it did not compel, at least justified an ac- 
quittal of this charge.” In regard to the violation of the Academy 
regulations and the testimony that fights had 
been of frequent occurrence, and that no pen- 
alties had been inflicted, the Secretary says: 


“This evidence seems to the department 
altogether immaterial as affecting the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. There can be no 
such thing as a lawful custom to commit 
crime, and the fact that through the laxity or 
want of vigilance of other persons in the ser- 
vice other old offenders had escaped punish- 
ment should in no wise justify the accused in 
violating the law. That the participants in 
the fight all knew they were doing something 
wrong is sufficiently shown, in the opinion of 
the department, by their interrupting the fight 
when an officer was believed to be approach- 
ing the room where it occurred. They may 
not have expected to receive adequate punish- 
ment, but they felt it was to their interest to 
avoid discovery. There was also evidence 
tending to show that the accused was unfa- 
miliar with the articles for the government of 
the navy, . . . and, since the oath which he 
took since his admission to the Academy re- 
ferred specifically to these articles, the de- 
partment holds that he can claim no immun- 
ity on the ground of ignorance of a law 
which it was clearly his duty to know. ...... 

“The department has no difficulty in holding that this sentence 
is amply justified by the offense committed. There is, indeed, 
room for some doubt whether the punishment imposed might not 
have justly been made more severe, but as to this the department 
need express no opinion. In one respect. however, it seems proper 
that the sentence should be mitigated so as to permit the accused 
to participate in the next annual practise cruise.” 


* While the press generally approve these findings, some disap- 
pointment centers around the fact that nothing is said against the 





THE COURT-MARTIAL THAT TRIED MIDSHIPMAN MERIWETHER. 


The members of the court, from the reader’s left to right, are: Lieut. Ridley McLean; Lieut.-Com. John E. Craven; Capt. Samuel P. Comley; Capt. Richard 
Wainwright; Rear-Admiral Alexander H. McCormick; Captain Marix; Rear-Admiral Francis M. Ramsey, president; Rear-Admiral Albert S. Barker; Lieut- 


Com. George R. Clark; Lieutenant Jackson and Lieut. E. Constein. 
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practise of settling differences by fist fights, for these papers say 
that the “code” was on trial. “The worst feature of the finding,” 
declares the New York Mai/,“is that in effect it justifies the 
‘midshipmen’s code,’ and leaves that brutal means of arbitra- 
ment still in force”; and the Cleveland P/ain Dealer adds that 
Meriwether has been “made to a large extent a scapegoat for 
plain neglect of duty on the part of his superiors, a dereliction in 
which the Secretary of the Navy will share if he allows the matter 
to drop without striving to improve the conditions which the trial 
has revealed.” The Washington S¢ar declares: 


“r 


The court-martialing of Meriwether did not cover the case. 
The approval of the findings leaves the main work of reform to be 
undertaken. If the case is allowed to drop now the whole country 
will be permitted to understand that fist-fighting at the Naval 
Academy is condoned by the authorities, who ask only that fatal 
results do not follow, and who declare that such fatal results are 
punishable merely by areprimand and nominal confinement. The 
Naval Academy, and not young Meriwether, is now on trial.” 

Even more bitter is the denunciation of the Academy officials 
that is brought out by the discovery of a brutal case of hazing at 
Annapolis, notwithstanding the testimony of midshipmen wit- 
nesses before the Meriwether court-martial that the practise did 
not exist. The hazing took place on December 13, and the victim, 
Midshipman Kimbough, was found in his room in a state of coma, 
the result of having been compelled by upper classmen repeatedly 
to stand on his head. To the Brooklyn Zag/e this case suggests 
“that the demoralization in management revealed at the trial of 
Meriwether is getting no better very fast,” and “ that the attention 
of the Secretary of the Navy should be given at once to the 
work of reform.” 





TERRITORIAL SENTIMENT ON THE 
STATEHOOD QUESTION. 
HE great majority of the press of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory and of the other papers in that part of the country are 
in favor of “joint” Statehood, or the plan to make one State out 
of the “ Twin Territories.” The “injustice of depriving over one 
million free American citizens of self-government” seems to have 
united all ina common cause. Differences of opinion have been 
laid aside for the sake of expediency; and interest and effort are 
now centered and engaged in securing from Congress a proper and 
immediate consideration of the rights of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, independent of any action that may be taken in regard 
to Arizona and New Mexico. For a fear is entertained that if 
the old scheme to make four instead of two States out of the re- 
maining Territories is revived, Statehood legislation would have 
to be accomplished through an “omnibus” bill, which would pro- 
duce an interminable delay. Hence, with the exception of the St. 
Louis Republic (Dem.) and some other prominent dailies, the 
papers referred to are earnestly urging the adoption of the State- 
hood bill which Mr. Bird S. McGuire (Rep.), delegate from Okla- 
homa, prepared and introduced as number one on the calendar in 
this session of Congress. Says 7he Oklahoman (Dem.) of Okla- 
homa City: “ The fitness and the right of these Territories to be 
admitted should be considered without regard to the question of 
admitting Arizona and New Mexico, jointly or separately.” And 
The Capital (Rep.), of Guthrie, remarks: 

“ Both political parties in each of the Territories are on record 
now in favor of joint Statehood for the two Territories. The 
Democrats of Indian Territory were the last to get in line, but 
they are welcome, as, regardless of parties, the people of Oklahoma 
should work unanimously for the kind of Statehood the majority 
of people of the two Territories prefer, and there should not bea 
dissenting voice at Washington wnen we demand our rights this 
winter. It is best that the people here give not the least excuse 
for members of the Senate to work against the Statehood bill that 


will be reported from the House Committee and passed by that 
body before the Christmas holidays.” 


The papers, however, which hold out for “separate” Statehood 
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are standing firmly by their colors. They present cogent argu- 
ments to support their position, the chief one of which seems to be 
founded on the contention that more Western Senators are needed 
in order to preserve a proper balance of representation in the Sen- 
ate between the East 
and the West. This 
point is clearly brought 
out by the St. Louis Re- 
public, which says: 


“In the four States of 
Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana 
there was, by the census 
in 1900, a population of 
8,488,564. Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory 
would add nearly 800,- 
000, making the popu- 
lation of the Southwest 
this side of the Missis- 
sippi River 9,638,955 by 
the census of 1goo, with- 
out counting New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. By 
the same census the 
population of the six 
New England States 
was in 1900 only 5,592,- 
351. And yet New Eng- Delegate from Oklahoma who opposes the 
land is represented in “ omnibus ” bill, and insists that Oklahoma and 

< Indian Territory be admitted as one State re- 
the Senate at Washing- —gardless of whatever action may be taken in 
ton by twelve Senators respect to Arizona and New Mexico. 
while the Southwest 
with a population 70 per cent. greater in 1900 is represented by 
only eight Senators in Washington. If twonew Statesare created 
in Oklahoma and Sequoyah (Indian Territory) this part of the 
Southwest will have twelve Senators, the same as New England, 
and on the basis of the census of five years ago 70 per cent. of 
its population would be still without representation in the Senate, 
as compared with New England.” 





BIRD S. MCGUIRE, 


The press of Arizona and New Mexico shows considerable ton- 
flict of opinion on the Statehood question. The sentiment for 
“joint” Statehood is stronger in New Mexico than in Arizona. In 
fact, barring the Santa Fé Vew Mexican and some other noteworthy 


exceptions, the New Mexican papers seem heartily in favor of the ~ 


proposition laid down by President Roosevelt in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress. In Arizona, however, the situation is different. 
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UNCLE SAM—“* Do either of the contracting parties object to this union ?” 
—Hurst in The Arizona Republican (Phoenix, Ariz.) 
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The Holbrook Argus, the Arizona Star (Tucson), the Nogales 
Oasis, The Herald and Apache News (St. Johns), the Coconino 
Sun (Flagstaff), and possibly the Dispatch, endorse the union of 
the Territories either. as a matter of principle or because they be- 
lieve it to be the only way to secure self-government for the people 
of Arizona within a reasonable time. 

But excepting these papers, the trend of opinion in Arizona 
seems to have a pronounced direction toward a “ separate” State- 
hood movement. Among the leaders on this side of the question 
are the Douglas /xternational, The Gazette and The Repudlican, 
of Phoenix,and 7he Post and The Citizenof Tucson. The Tomb- 
stone Prospecter is non-committal. They dread the proposed 
union for fear that the American people of Arizona would be out- 
voted by the larger “greaser” population of New Mexico; and 
the arguments they advance in their effort to avert this danger are 
that the two Territories united have too vast an area to be in- 
cluded in one State, while each alone has just the right size for 
that purpose, and besides is so richly endowed with natural re- 
sources that its population numerically will eventually surpass that 
of many older States. 

The views of these papers are ably summed up by the Tucson 
Citizen, which says: f 

“ All the public bodies of Arizona that represent the people and 
have a right to reflect and express public sentiment, have declared 
opposition to the jointure of Arizona and New Mexico in State- 
hood. The Legislature declared against the jointure, the boards 
of supervisors of the different counties declared against jointure, 
and all the municipal bodies in the Territory have declared against 
the surrender of Arizona to the domination of the New Mexican 


* majority. 


“ This correctly expresses the opinion of the people of Arizona. 
A few individuals here and there are willing to submit Arizona to 
the Government of New Mexico. These are invariably back- 
number politicians, people with grievances, men who have been 
‘turned down’ by their party, lawyers without briefs and ready 
for any adventure, and the aged, the decrepit, and feeble. 

“The substantial fact is that New Mexico has more than twice 
as many people as Arizona, while the material resources of Arizona 
are more than twice greater than those of New Mexico. In the 
event of joint Statehood New Mexico would make the laws and 
do the governing, and Arizona would have to foot the bills. 
Arizona would be denuded of its institutions—its university, its 
prison, its asylums, and its normal schools. New Mexico would 
furnish the Governor and State officers, the Senators of the United 














WittE—“ I believe Pll jump.” 
CZAR—“ In a minute you won’t have to.” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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States, the judges of the Supreme Court. Spanish would in all 
probability be made the official language of the courts and Legis- 
lature and the teaching of English might not be tolerated in the 
public schools. This is what confronts Arizona.in the event of 
joint Statehood with New Mexico. 

“The thoughtful and patriotic people of Arizona desire to pre- 
serve their own civilization, their own institutions, their own laws 
and liberties. Arizona is English-speaking and the great majority 
of its people are of European stock, largely of the Anglo-Celtic 
race. They will not surrender their right to govern themselves. 
They will never yield themselves to the dominant voting power of 
an alien race.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THO Witte is the man of the hour, it must seem like a pretty long hour to him. 
—The Chicago News. 


MR. WITTE is enjoying the usual experiences of the physician who is called 
after the priest has left — 7he Detroit News. 


Future historians looking over Mr. Ba'four’s political record will have to ad- 
mit that he was a great golf player.— The Chicago News. 


PerRHApPs Russia is merely working herself up to a condition favorable to the 
introduction of football into the country.— The Atlanta Constitution. 


FURTHER discoveries as to the elaborate system of canals on Mars lead us to 
believe that the transcontinental railroads have little influence there.— The De- 
troit News. 


THERE have been a good many Macedonian massacres, but it was not until 
Macedonian finances went wrong that the great Christian Powers got excited.— 
The Newark News. 


THE asphalt trust’s assertion that money would get any kind of justice desired 
in Venezuela’s courts is refuted by the fact that the trust didn’t get what it 
wanted.— 7he Detroit News. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS denies that he was in peril while in Russia. They 
probably fought shy of him as soon as they ascertained he was a life-insurance 
magnate.— 7he Washington Post. 


SIXTEEN hundred steerage passengers ‘sang a song of thanksgiving when they 
arrived in New York. The explanation is that they had never been in New 
York before.— The Kansas City Journal. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the suppression of G. Bernard Shaw’s new play there is 
little danger that the New York stage will be elevated sufficiently to hurt any one 
who falls off.— 7he Los Angeles Express. 


OnE of the saddest things about it is that many of those who have built up the 
life-insurance business are compelled to abandon it before the assets have been 
seriously impaired.— The Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Cot. S. S. McCuurk, who advocates calling boodlers and grafters “just plain 
thieves,” is a hard man. . He seems to have no consideration for the feelings of 
other plain thieves.— The Kansas City Journal. 


A TExAs poet has written a song in which he says that while his body is in 
Texas his soul is in Tennessee. He is not the first poet who has had trouble in 
keeping body and soul together.— The Toledo Blade. 














AT THE END OF HIS ROPE. 
—Davenport in the New York Mail. 


CARTOON GLIMPSES OF THE AUTOCRACY. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A REMARKABLE STRUGGLE TO SAVE A 
DYING LANGUAGE. 

- | RELAND is engaged upon the last great battle of the race 

for the preservation of its language. More than that, weare 
engaged upon the last grand battle of the Irish race for the pres- 
ervation of its own identity.” In these words the distinguished 
Irish scholar, Dr. Douglas Hyde, in the course of a recent public 
address in New York, indicated the spirit and purpose of the 
Gaelic League of Ireland. Dr. Hyde, who is the founder and 
president of the League, is on a four months’ lecturing tour in this 
country. A year ago public attention was turned to the Irish lit- 
erary revival by the visit of the well-known poet, William Butler 
Yeats, a conspicuous figure in that revival. New interest is awak- 
ened by the presence among us of Dr. Hyde, the father and head 
of the movement. The Gaelic League claims 
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other tongues. The Irish people were probably the first to break 
off the original Aryan stock. Their language contains many rem- 
nants of its old Aryan origin. It bears this resemblance even on 
its outward surface so that it is apparent toa casual student of the 
language. For philological purposes old Irish ranks second only 
to Sanscrit. 

“The children of Milesius have been both blessed and cursed 
above all others. They alone were not conquered by the invasions 
of the Romans, the Gauls, and the Northmen ; they alone retained 
their old civilization unsubdued by the conqueror. This fact has 
tended to give to Irish literature a place of its own in the history 
of the world’s literature. The Irish race alone of modern Europe 
has preserved its race and language of years. It has no parallel 
but Greece. 

“Before the rise of the Neibelungen lied, and the troubadours 
of the Languedoc and Languoeil, Ireland swarmed with bards and 
poets and singers. The volume of Irish literature is enormous. 
But it is not of the written literature that I wish to speak, tho I 
deemed it necessary to give this short intro- 








to be absolutely non-political and non-sectar- 
ian, and to have for its two immediate objects 
“the revival of the Gaelic language as a spo- 
ken tongue, with a recreation, as its natural 
consequence, of Gaelic arts, crafts, and in- 
dustries,” and “the encouragement of Gaelic 
music, dances, and games.” Founded in 
Dublin twelve years ago, with a membership 
of five, the League is now 100,000 strong. 
It has succeeded in introducing instruction 
in Gaelic, “the oldest vernacular, except 
the Greek, in Europe,” into 3,000 of the 
10,000 Irish schools. The aim of the League, 
we are told, is not to supplant the English 
language in Ireland, but to make the Irisha 
bilingual people. The rapid growth of the 
movement, and its remarkable economic as- 
pects, are thus described by Dr. Hyde in one 
of his lectures: 





“ A dozen years ago the language was taught 
in less than a dozen schools. Six years ago it 
was taught in 105 schools. To-day it is 
language.” 
and parochial schools, colleges and convents, 
there can not be less than a quarter of a million now studying 
the language and history of their fathers. Six years ago a stranger 
would never hear a word of Irish or anything to show that Ire- 
land was not a big, vulgarized English county. 

“ Now in many towns the street names are put up in Irish, and 
the national daily papers and very many of the weeklies print 
more or less Irish in every issue. Six years ago an Irish book 
was a rarity. Now scarcely a week passes but a new one comes 
from the press, and the distribution of books and pamphlets from 
our own offices alone amounts to a quarter of a million copies 
yearly. Six years ago if you spoke Irish as well as Owen Roe 
O’ Neill or wrote it as well as Geoffrey Keating it was not worth a 
thraneen to you. To-day you can not obtain a place under the 
corporation in the capital of Ireland or under the County Council 
of Cork or of Mayo or under the Corporation of Limerick or in a 
dozen other places unless you know the national language of your 
country. 

“Six years ago for any product of Irish brains or of Irish hands 
to find a sale in Ireland it was actually necessary for it to bear the 
hallmark of London or Paris—a terrible comment upon the situa- 
tion that had to be faced by the Gaelic League. But now we are 
training up a race for whom an Irish trademark on an article will 
be the strongest inducement to buy it, and the results of our teach- 
ing have been amazing. I am told in every direction that the 
trade of our woolen mills is doubled, of our paper mills trebled, 
and of every little industry that we have enormously increased, 
and I believe it.” 


Speaking at Harvard University of the value of the Irish lan- 
guage and literature, Dr. Hyde said: 


“ The Irish language is highly inflected, pure and unmixed with 





DR. DOUGLAS HYDE, 


The leading figure in “the last great battle 
. of the Irish race for the preservation of its 
taught more or less in 3,000. Between public 


duction, as Irish literature is very little known 
in this country. The folk tales go back far- 
ther than literature; the tales of the peasants 
carry back centuries before the art of writing 
was invented. The folk tales that we find in 
peasant cabins give us the only possible clew 
to the habits of these early peoples. 


Mr. James O. Hannay, discussing the Gaelic 
League in the pages of 7he /udependent Re- 
view (London), writes: 


“We have in Ireland an example of a peo- 
ple whose native culture, music, and language 
have been deliberately obliterated by a system 
of education based upon another culture and 
imparted in another language. We have also 
in Ireland a people who are the despair of 
statesmen, whom no one can succeed in under- 
standing, who are not able to understand 
themselves. The Gaelic League maintains 
that there is between this system of education 
and the condition of the people the relation 
of cause and effect. Its contention is at least 
worthy of serious consideration. ...... 

“It is no part of the program of the Gaelic 
League to stamp out the use of English. The 
Irish people will stand to gain, not to lose, 
by the success of the League. They will become, if the League 
prospers, a bilingual people, like several of the smaller Con- 
tinental nations. It is, therefore, useless to urge against the 
League that English is a great commercial language. The fact is 
admitted ; and a bilingual Irishman will make full use of English 
in his commerce. Nor is there any point in waxing eloquent about 
the glorious heritage of English literature. Irishmen will go on 
reading and appreciating the masterpieces of English literature 
even tho they learn to use their own language and to read their 
own books. It is not a disadvantage to a people to be bilingual. 
On the contrary, a people in such a position evidently possesses 
an enormous advantage in point of culture, intelligence, and mental 
aco ntability, over one which knows no language but its own.” 


Ellen Desart,a member of the League, writing in Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century, says: 


“People have asked me what is the use of learning a language 
admittedly nearing the verge of death? I can mention at Jeast 
half a.dozen good and practical uses: 

“(1) It is an interesting,a primary language; it has a fine litera- 
ture; it is as good an intellectual exercise as Greek or Latin. 

“(2) It appeals as an intellectual occupation to a class of per- 
sons who would as soon try to master the classical languages as 
to fly. 

“(3) It appeals as a pastime to many to whom, for practical 
purposes, French or German would be quite as useless. 

“(4) It utilizes the energies and aspirations awakened by the 
nationalist movement for purposes which breed neither sedition 
nor agitation, but produce results as ardentlv desired by England 
as by Ireland. 


“(5) It fosters self-confidence and self-reliance by proving to the 
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Irishman that he has something of his very own to be proud of, 
that owes nothing, but has given much, to other countries. 

“(6) It gives to the ordinary working-man of that enormous 
class which, for good or evil, has now in its hands the ultimate 
destiny of nations, an interest and an occupation which keep him 
away from the shebeen where illicit whisky at a penny a glass 
steals away his brains, and ignorant politicians with the best inten- 
tions mislead his confidence and encourage the laziness engendered 
of an enervating climate, a pleasureless existence, and perpetual 
promise of help from the outside.” 


A MUSIC-DRAMA ON AN UNUSUAL THEME. 


ELIX WEINGARTNER, the eminent German conductor 
now directing symphonic concerts in this country, is known 
as a distinguished composer in Europe. He has written much for 
the orchestra, and a considerable amount forthe operatic stage. 
it has not been generally reported on this side, however, that just 
before his departure for America he produced, at Antwerp, in 
his own language, for the first time, an opera or music-drama which 
he had finished some years since—a drama on Wagnerian lines 
and on a subject as unusual as it is rich in dramatic and musical 
possibilities. Herr Weingartner’s music-drama is called “ Gene- 
sius,” and is based on a work entitled “ Geminianus,” from the 
pen of H: Herrig, whose theme is the martyrdom of the Christian 
converts in. Rome) in the third century. Inthe book, as in the 
opera, there is portrayed the awful Struggle bétween decadent 
paganism and the young, rising Christian religion. 

The production of this work under the composer’s personal 
direction wasvan event in the musical life of Antwerp, and a full 
account of it is given in Le Figaro (Paris) by its musical critic, 
Robert Brussel. He praises the sincerity, the elevation, the im- 
pressiveness, the brilliancy and the beauty ce the work, and while 
he finds Wagner’s influence in the poem (or libretto) written by 
Weingartner himself, in the atmosphere of. the opera, and in its 
generai scheme and un- 
derlying conception, he 
says that in the melodic 
and harmonic features 
of the opera the com- 
poser was distinctly or- 
iginal. We _ condense 
and translate his article 
as follows: 


The action is simple 
enough. A young 
Christian girl named 
Pelagia is in love with 
a Pagan comedian, 
Genesius, of the court 
of Diocletian. Gene- 
sius had sought to gain 
admission into the ranks 
of the Christian con- 
verts and had been re- 
jected by the priest, 
Cyprianus. Enraged at 

FELIX WEINGARTNER. this exclusion, Genesius 

He has written both the words and music of ayenges the insult by 
an opera dealing with the Christian martyrdoms informing the author- 
in the time of Diocletian. Ne iets 

ities of the missionary 
activity of the priest. The latter is imprisoned and, like all Chris- 
tians at that time, is to be subjected to cruel torture and mar- 
tyrdom. Pelagia bears of this, and demands that she, too, be 
punished as a heretic. Genesius had not foreseen such a con- 
sequence of his monstrous deed, and tries to save Pelagia. 

Diocletian, captivated by the grace and loveliness of the young 
girl, offers her a pardon, together with the homage of his love. 
She scornfully repels his advances. The emperor is humble at 
first, but gradually he becomes brutal and impatient, and Pelagia, 
hard pressed, addresses a fervent prayer to the cross. Heaven is 
not deaf to her appeal, and a celestial light irradiates her face. 
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Diocletian, struck with terror at this supernatural manifestation, 
loses his reason. All the victims, all the blood he has caused to 
be shed, haunt his mind; his strength leaves him, and he falls to 
the ground almost lifeless, conquered by the piety of the simple 
girl. 

Later, to exorcise these phantoms, the emperor orders a specta- 
cle in the course of which Genesius is to appear in the part of 
Apollo. But during the actor’s performance the truth suddenly 
dawns upon him, and he startles everybody by celebrating in ring- 
ing terms the splendors of the new faith. Of course, he is at once 
seized, thrown into a prison, and condemned to share the fate of 
the other Christian heretics. 


In the third and final act we see the Christian martyrs on the 
eve of their execution. All sleep; Genesius alone is wakeful. 
When Pelagia, disturbed in her slumber, wakes, Genesius com- 
forts her and, for the last time, eloquently pictures to her the rare 
beauty of religious martyrdom. 

For this drama, the critic continues, the composer has written 
one of the most remarkable scores the modern German school has 
produced. The leitmotif, or leading theme, is at the basis of the 
whole musical structure; the score, however, is intensely lyrical 
and reveals a melodic talent of rare richness. The musical ideas 
which serve to characterize the various personages are distinct and 
definite; at the same time they are plastic enough to permit of 
endless combinations and abundant orchestral color. The opera 
is full of movement and contrast, the Pagan scenes and those de- 
picting the faith, courage, and sufferings of the Christians serving 
to heighten each the others’ effects, the whole being marked by 
vigor, grasp, mastery of musical expression and genuine power.— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS READ. 

7 Ne editorial writer in 7he Evening Post (New York) makes 

some interesting assertions in regard to what college stu- 
dents read, outside the requirements of the curriculum. The 
writer, who claims to speak from information gathered at first hand, 
states that “the larger number of students who read for their own 
pleasure devote most time to newspapers and magazines.” We 
are further assured that “the average college man, even when not 
a football specialist, is not, as a rule, intellectually gifted,” and 
that “like a true American he looks upon things literary and artis- 
tic as a casual amusement, an easy way of using up time.” That 
he does not read “the frothier current fiction,” nor poetry, nor 
Thackeray, nor George Eliot, are none of them particularly sur- 
prising facts. But the same can not be said of the statement that 
“Ibsen and Pinero and Jones and Maeterlinck are being read and 
discussed by a surprisingly large number of college men—men, 
too, who do very little serious reading along other lines.” We 
read further : 


“The influence of the athletic ideal on the reading of the under- 
graduate is plain. He knows his Kipling and he loves his Jack 
London. ‘Those fellows are men,’ he remarks. ‘They can do 
things. They’ve got the goods with ‘em.’ The self-glorification, 
the brutality, the cynicism, and the sensationalism of a man like 
London answer exactly the demands of a new race of force- 
worshipers. ...... 

“The college community is relatively free from the transient 
fads of the outer world. The fact that everybody is talking about 
the ‘House of Mirth’ wins very few readers for Mrs. Wharton 
among undergraduates. 

“ Our inquiries indicate that among the standard novelists Scott, 
Dumas, Dickens, and Stevenson are the best known. Thackeray 
and George Eliot find relatively few readers. They are considered 
rather slow. Dickens is usually much admired or much disliked ; 
he seems to excite more violence of opinion than any other popu- 
MCMOVEREL. . ves» s 

“With rare exceptions, the modern collegian does not read 
poetry unless he has to. He may study it in his regular college 
course ; but that is a different matter. Except for a few admirers 
of, say, Byron, Rossetti, and Stephen Phillips, the spontaneous 
reading of poetry has gone to the wall in our colleges. Even the 
‘Barra’.y-room Ballads’ and the ‘Seven Seas’ seem to have had 
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their day. An interesting complement to this statement is the 
direct testimony from four colleges that a rather widespread inter- 
est is showing itself in the modern drama. 

“Nevertheless, the man of aggressive literary enthusiasm finds 
a depressing indifference in the college community. 

“ A turn of affairs for the better can hardly be looked for so long 
as the athletic ideal is tyrant. But the athletic ideal itself is the 
logical issue of American commercialism. People who value suc- 
cess above character must submit with what grace they can when 
their sons rank a football victory above any college honor.” 


BERNHARDT’S ART IN ITS MERIDIAN. 


a ERNHARDT is still the Bernhardt of old,” asserts the dra- 

matic criticof the New York Suz, “her figure is lithe and 
erect, and she moves with the restrained and subtly insinuated 
force of the tigress.” Her voice, the same critic states, has still 
“the accent of perennial youth and passion.” The Evening Post, 
on the other hand, remarks that “ it will be useless, as well as dis- 
honest, to pretend that the Sarah Bernhardt of to-day is still in 
full possession of those subtle physical charms—the delicate facial 
outlines, the eyes aglow with hidden fires, the willowy form and 
the agile and impulsive movement, swift, graceful, and sure, like 
that of the leopard—which exercised so potent a spell twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, or that she is able to impersonate youth in its 
earliest bloom.” But while “ envious Time has left indelible traces 
of his passage on both face and figure,” the critic of The Evening 
Post continues, ‘he has been powerless to quench the ardor of her 
spirit, diminish her art, or lessen her vigor.” This critic goes 
still further, and suggests that the great actress’s “ powers of emo- 
tional expression were never so great as now, while her art, mani- 
fested in a thousand little devices, seemingly insignificant in them- 
selves, but, nevertheless, essential to the completeness of the de- 
signed picture, is in the meridian of its maturity.” “Asa theatri- 
cal executant,” remarks the critic of Zhe Tribune, “Mme. Bern- 
hardt continues to be proficient and admirable; the wires are visi- 
ble, but they are good wires, and well worked.” With mingled 
phrases of depreciation and praise he continues : 


“Her utterance of the French language—notwithstanding the 
monotony and the nasal twang of that celestial speech—is deli- 
cious. In seductive, feline wiles, in viperish rage, and in the de- 
livery of impetuous vituperation, she is as felicitous and as potent 
as ever. The poet Gray noticed that ‘E’en in our ashes live their 
wonted fires.’ In moments of amatory communion she continues 
to be the woman who wishes to fascinate and to be loved—never 
the woman who is fascinated and who loves. The time-honored 
method of clinging, purring, cooing, and posturing remains in ex- 
cellent order. Love’s low murmur is still audible, 2nd love’s lin- 
gering osculation is not omitted. In the making of abrupt transi- 
tions this actress was always felicitous, and in this respect she 
continues to be finely effective. Her knowledge of stage methods 
is abundant, and her trained faculties are under complete control. 
Her expert style (except in those moments when she lingers over 
details, gazes moodily at nothing, and appears to be lost in the 
rapture of contemplative self-adoration) is a joy. But, with all 
the advantages thus indicated, Mme. Bernhardt leaves the ob- 
server cold. Her acting has not at any time imparted, and does 
not now impart, an abiding impression of nobility, poetry, tender- 
ness, sweet womanhood, or great dramatic sway. She neither 
kindles the imagination nor touches the heart. Repose, force, and 
symmetry of execution are among the finer attributes of her acting, 
and her strong individuality possesses, for many persons, an ec- 
centric charm. Furthermore, the actress is French, and the pro- 
vincial habit, from which a part of this community has never quite 
recovered, ascribes a heavenly virtue to all art that comes from 


France.” 

Altho Mme. Bernhardt has traveled some distance beyond her 
sixtieth year, “ her amazing vitality,” we are told, “ gives assurance 
that it will be long before she can be accounted among the veter- 
ans who lag superfluous.” During her present tour in America, 
which, it is said, will be her last, she has played to crowded and 
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enthusiastic houses. “ Yet five years ago, at the Garden Theater,” 
says Alan Dale, “this same amazing Sarah played to icicles, and 
all the splendid bag of tricks that she has at the end of her car- 
mine finger-tips was wasted on the desert air.” The program 
which she is now completing in New York contains eleven differ- 
ent plays. These are: “La Sorciére,” “ Camille,” “ Adrienne Le- 
couvreur,” “ Angelo,” “ Sapho,” “ Fédora,” “ Phédre,” “ Bohemus,” 





MME. SARAH BERNHARDT. 


“ Her powers of emotional expression were never so great as now, while her art 
. is in the meridian of its maturity.” 


“La Femme du Claude,” “Magda,” and “La Tosca.” -During 
Bernhardt’s week in Chicago 7he Chronicle of that city remarked 
with a note of puzzlement that “by the assertion of some quality 
which we can not imprison in words, she has made herself the 
fashion,” and went on to say: 


“It is a strange thing that a star and a company speaking exclu- 
sively a foreign tongue not understood sufi.ciently to follow the 
lines of even a play, made otherwise fairiy familiar by one in a 
hundred of the auditors should so crowd even a smaller theater 
than the Grand Opera House. It is something which probably no 


English-speaking star and company could rival among her home 
people.” 





A Significant Poem.— Mr. Richard Watson Gilder’s 
poem, “ There’s No Place Like the Old Place,” which is quoted 
in our Current Verse department of this issue, is characterized by 
Mr. Bliss Carman as “ particularly significant and fine, both in 
what it accomplishes and in the possibilities it suggests for Ameri- 
can verse in the future.” There are qualities in the poem, Mr. 
Carman asserts, which “ought to bring welcome encouragement 
to those who care for poetry and must often feel rather depressed 
at the immediate outlook for poetry in the present day.” The 
main point that Mr. Carman emphasizes is that Mr. Gilder, in this 
poem, “has given himself elbow-room, as it were, and allowed 
himself a broader expression than the limits of old-time conven- 
tional verse permitted.” Writing in the literary supplement of the 
New York 7zmes, Mr. Carman goes on to say: 


“That, of course, is just what Whitman did. But hardly any 
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one seems able to follow Whitman’s example without imitating his 
manner. Mr. Gilder, however, has discarded the stricter meters, 
and yet maintains a style of his own. 

“For that reason these long, deliberate, utterly sincere, and al- 
most careless lines ought to give us another breath of hope for 
American poetry. People can not seem to understand that poetry 
is not always dressed in pentameters, is not always decked in 
rimes, but has moods when simple garments please her better. To 
keep poetry from becoming flat and formal we must keep our- 
selves in mind, not only of great models, but, also of great possi- 
bilities as yet unexampled and unimagined ; we must try constantly 
to enlarge our hospitality of mind, and not. be content with old 
things under (or rather over) new names. A poem of as much 
originality and freshness of technic as Mr. Gilder’s can hardly be 
marked too carefully.” 





JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLISH 
SISTERHOOD. 


CO opinion of Jane Austen, the first great 

female figure in English prose fiction, ranges from the well- 
known enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Howells to the vague ap- 
preciation of the. general public which was recently amusingly 
described by Mr. James. This general appreciation, Mr. James 
asserts, is based upon the efforts of a large “ body of publishers, 
editors, illustrators, producers of the pleasant twaddle of maga- 
zines, who have found their ‘dear,’ our dear, everybody’s dear 
Jane so infinitely to their material purpose, so amenable to pretty 
reproduction in every variety of what is called tasteful and in what 
seemingly proves salable form.” Miss G. E. Mitton, ina new book, 
“Jane Austen and Her Times,” makes a contribution toward a 
critical estimate of the novelist by placing her beside Fanny Bur- 
ney, Charlotte Bronté, and George Eliot. Comparing the merits 
of Jane Austen with those of Fanny Burney, the biographer notes 
that Miss Burney’s first novel, “Evelina,” was published in 1778, 
when Jane was but three years old, and that “ Camilla,” Miss Bur- 
ney’s third, came out in the year that “ Pride and Prejudice” was 
written. She says: 

“There is no doubt that Jane Austen owed much to her rival and 
predecessor, but her gifts were incomparably the greater. Miss 
Burney’s cleverness consisted in the portrayal of feeling in a young 
girl’s sensitive mind, her stories are stories of fashion and inci- 
dent; Jane Austen’s are of country life and simple every-day 
scenes. The one had its vogue, and, as an account of contempo- 
rary manners,the books have their value and delight now, espe- 
cially ‘Evelina,’ which stands high above its successors, each one 
of which is poorer than the preceding one; but none are to be 
compared with any of Jane Austen’s novels, which are for all 
time. . . . Fieldingand Smollett . . . had depicted life as it was, 
not as convention had decreed it should be, hence their gigantic 
success; but the life they saw and rendered was the life of a man 
of the world, with all its roughness and brutality. Jane Austen 
was the first to draw exactly what she saw around her in a hum- 
drum country life, and to discard all incident, all adventure, all 
grotesque types, for perfect simplicity. She little understood 
what she was doing, but herein lies her wonderful power—she was 
a pioneer.” 

In dealing with the two other and greater figures in English lit- 
erature, Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, the biographer does 
not attempt to hold the cudgels for Jane against such comers. 
Her method is to withhold judgment and content herself with the 
safer task of setting up comparisons. Charlotte Bronté’s strong 
point is her story—a thing which Jane neglected for character- 
drawing. Charlotte was strong in rendering “the impression of 
scenery and the aspects of weather ”—Jane ignored these things 
entirely. Miss Mitton adds: 


“In a few words, very few, Charlotte Bronté has a marvelous 
capability for making one feel the surroundings of her characters, 
and this is no mean gift. Adherents she will always have, and to 
them it may be granted that her whole theme was one totally 
ignored by Jane, whose men and women are swept by no mighty 
whirlwinds of their own generating. In fact, it has been alleged 
against Jane that she had neither passion nor pathos, and perhaps, 
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if we except one or two touches of the latter quality in dealing 
with forlorn little Fannie in ‘Mansfield Park,’ this is true. The 
only simile that occurs as suitable to use in comparison between 
Charlotte and Jane is that the soul of the one was like the turbu- 
lent rush of her own brown Yorkshire streams over the wild moor- 
lands—streams which pour in cataracts and shatter themselves on 
great gray stones in a tumultuous frenzy, while that of the other 
resembled the calm, limpid waters of her own Hampshire river, 
the Itchen, wending its way placidly between luscious green 
meadows.” 


It takes some hardihood to approach the robust figure of George 
Eliot, and the attempt to “ place” the diminutive Jane by standing 
her alongside the author of “Middlemarch” emphasizes the re- 
mark made by Mr. James in his recent lecture on Balzac, before 
quoted, that “Jane Austen, with all her light felicity, leaves us 
hardly more curious of her process, or of the experience in her 
that fed it, than the brown thrush who tells his story from the gar- 
den bough.” Yet it is ina matter of “ process” that Miss Mitton 
allots to Jane Austen the greater mastery. To quote: 


“Inher later days George Eliot’s tremendous ability, tremendous 
soul—and tremendous is the only English word that can be fitly 
applied to it—made her see so far round and over her own work, 
as well as allowing her such a wide survey as to the causes and 
nature of things, that even the productions of her genius were 
analyzed, curbed, and held in channels. She could not let herself 
go; her subtle insight, her complete knowledge of her characters, 
made her qualify and account for their actions, perhaps more for 
her own satisfaction than for that of readers. She might safely 
have left this to her innate perception without fear—her genius 
would never have let her go wrong—but she could not, she must 
analyze even her own creations. Noone in the world was more 
free from this tendency than Jane Austen; she was perfectly uncon- 
scious of her own mastery of her subject, as unconscious as the 
bee when it rejects all other shapes in its cells for the hexagonal. 
The marvelous precision with which she selected and rejected and 
grouped her puppets was almost a matter of instinct. She puts 
in the little touches which revealed what was in the mind of her 
men and women without premeditation or any striving. It is the 
perfection of this gift which allows her books to be read again and 
again, for once the story is known, all the slight indications of its 
ultimate ending, which may have been overlooked while the reader 
is not in the secret, stand out vividly.” 





The Value of Slang.—Prof. Brander Matthews has a 
good word to say for slang as a vitalizing element in our language. 
He is quoted in the New York Hera/d as saying: “I consider 
Mark Twain and Rudyard Kipling writers of the best English we 
have to-day; their use of slang is wonderful, and they have made 
it a part of the literature of the period.” The people, not the 
schoolmaster, says Professor Matthews, give our tongue its viril- 
ity. To quote him further: 


“The English language belongs to the people who speak it. 
It is their own precious possession, to deal with at their pleasure 
and at their peril. The English language has gone on its own 
way, keeping its strength in spite of the efforts of pedants and 
pedagogues to bind it and to stifle it, ever insisting on renewing 
its freshness as best it could. 

“This actual speech of the people, whether in Rome or in Lon- 
don or in New York, is the real language of which the literary dia- 
lect is but a sublimation. Language is made sometimes in the 
library, it is true, and in the parlor also, but far more often in the 
workshop and on the sidewalk ; and nowadays the newspaper and 
the advertisement record for us the simple and undistilled phrases 
of the workshop. 

“Most of these will fade out of sight unregretted, but a few wi! 
prove themselves possessed of sturdy vitality. ...... 

“The ideal of style, so it has been tersely put, is the speech o2 
the people in the mouth of the scholar. One reason why so much 
of the academic writing of educated men is arid is because it is as 
remote as may be from the speech of the people. 

“One reason why Mark Twain and Rudyard Kipling are now 
the best beloved authors of the English language is because they 
have, each of them, a welcome ear for the speech of the people.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IS BURBANK OVERRATED ? 


HE chorus of praise that has greeted the labors of Luther 
Burbank in the production of new and useful varieties of 
flowers and fruit has not been without dissenting voices. Some 
of the horticulturists who are engaged in this same kind of work 
are objecting to the exclusive direction of popular attention to the 
results attained by one man. While not denying Mr. Burbank’s 
ability and success, they suggest that he is not the only plant- 
breeder in the world, or even in the United States. An editorial 
writer in Zhe Rural New Yorker (December 2) protests especially 
against what he calls “the fulsome personal praise” of Burbank 
contained in W.S. Harwood’s book, “ New Creations in Plant 
Life.” Says the writer: 


“How far Mr. Burbank is responsible for such bosh is not 
known. . . . We believe him to be an enthusiastic and energetic 
originator, but we do not consider him the foremost plant-breeder 
in the world, if measured by the general success of his introduc- 
tions to date. He may be the most extensive breeder in regard to 
the variety of plants he is working on, and in the number of seed- 
lings grown. He has exclusively engaged in this work for the past 
twelve years, while other highly successful plant-breeders have 
kept within the bounds of business caution, and devoted their en- 
ergies to the perfection of special products. ...... 

“Instead of using weird and peculiar methods of inducing 
plants to yield to his desires, Burbank employs the ordinary 
manipulations of plant-breeders—selection, hybridization, reselec- 
tion, and propagation by seeds, grafts, cuttings or division, and 
only differs from the most obscure worker by going into the busi- 
ness on a larger scale. He has been helped and hindered by the 
peculiar California climate; helped by having a longer and more 
economical working season each year, with little need of glass- 
house protection, and hindered by being deceived as to the general 
value and actual hardiness of new varieties bred under such con- 
ditions. 

“ As far as his climate gives him a practical monopoly of experi- 
mental breeding with certain plants, such as Pacific coast flowers, 
his products are unique, and may be superior to previously exist- 
ing varieties, but when he handles subjects worked on by breeders 
in other localities, he does not always make a specially brilliant 
showing. . 

“ Burbank i is ‘not a ‘wizard’ of horticulture, nor a ‘creator’ of 
anything whatever. He isaskilful and experienced plant-breeder, 
and a sincere plant lover. -The plant-breeder’s work is to direct 
existing life forces in desirable plants, so as to produce useful and 
interesting variations. The public is not greatly interested in 
freaks and oddities of vegetation that do not have positive orna- 
mental or economic value, but does want superior forms of plant 
life that may enhance the beauty or increase the productiveness of 
the earth we live on.” 


A considerable number of florists have been freeing their minds 
on this subject in Zhe Florists’ Exchange (New York, October 
17-28). Thus, Patrick O’Mara objects to the attribution to Bur- 
bank of the so-called “ spineless cactus ” which is “ to turn the arid 
desert into populous plains,” according to a magazine writer. 
Says Mr. O’Mara: 


“It has been stated to me by two gentlemen, one of them con- 
nected with the Department of Agriculture, that this cactus was 
never produced by Mr. Burbank; that it was given to him from 
the Department, having been found in Mexico, and that Mr. 
Fairchild himself, it was stated by one party, was the donor of the 
plant. I am informed on credible authority that the ordinary cac- 
tus as it grows is used as a ration for cattle, one method being to 
burn the spines off, the other being to cut it up with a machine, the 
spines softening so much in twenty-four hours that cattle can eat 
it without any harm. it has been further stated to me that a 
spineless cactus, instead of being valuable, would be of no earthly 
use, because ‘jack rabbits’ would eat the young plants as fast as 
they were set out. I am further informed that spineless cacti 
(opuntia), while rare, are not unknown, as they occur occasionally, 
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and that the one in the possession of Mr. Burbank is not the only 
specimen of a spineless cactus in California.” 


Others follow in the same vein. Mark T. Thompson, of Rio 
Vista, Va., pronounces the famous “ Shasta daisy ” a humbug and 
asserts that the “ Twentieth Century Dahlia” is no better. The 
credit of originating the white blackberry, one of Burbank’s most 
praised achievements, is denied to him by O’Mara; and so it goes. 
If Mr. Burbank’s critics are to be believed, it would appear that 
most of his productions are not only valueless but due to some- 
body else. A few voices are raised, however, in his defense. 

In The Florists’ Exchange (October 12) David Fairchild, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, writes of “the fertility 
of his brain, and the wonderful practicality of his investigations,” 
and says that Burbank is “the most inspiring plant-grower whom 
I have ever met, after many years of travel in different parts of 
the world.” This writer goes on to say: 


“Things have been published in the daily press and in popular 
magazines which were unquestionably never authorized by Mr. 
Burbank, and which are misrepresenting. I have read some of 
these, and greatly regret their publication, for I believe that he has 
done so much really valuable work that exaggeration merely de- 
tracts from the remarkable character of his experiments. 

“The fact that many of his new forms have not been successful 
in the Altantic States does not, in my opinion, alter their real 
nature. It must not be forgotten that Mr. Burbank has proven 
himself a pioneer in the work of plant hybridization, and has force- 
fully impressed upon the public mind the tremendous value of this 
kind of experimental work. 

“Whatever may be said of his individual productions, the fact 
can not be denied that hundreds of thousands of people who pre- 
viously had no conception of the value of hybridizing work have 
had their attention attracted to its wonderful possibilities through 
the remarkable work and most interesting catalogues of Mr. Luther 
Burbank.” 





MIND IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


TUDENTS of psychology and students of animal life have 
not yet agreed on how far we should go in attributing to the 
lower animals, or even to the higher ones, the rudiments of mind. 
In popular phraseology the question runs, “ Do animals think?” 
or sometimes, “ Do animals reason?” and the definition of the verbs 
in these questions is usually transferred without change from our 
human psychology. Sometimes the problem is stated thus: “Is 
there an animal psychology?” to which a French biologist, Mr. 
Pierre Bonnier, retorts by asking,“ Is there a human psychology ?” 
This latter question, which is the title of an article contributed by 
Mr. Bonnier to the Revue Scientifique (Paris, November 18), the 
author answers in the negative, explaining that he means that psy- 
cology being, according to his view, only a department of physi- 
ology, it is common to all living beings and is not restricted to man- 
kind any more than is anatomy or physics. He writes: 


“Is there a human psychology? Is there any reason why we 
should not ask whether there is a human physiology, pathology, 
anatomy, physics, or chemistry ? 

“Ts there a human chemistry? Is the heat of our bodies heat? 
Are our chemical reactions exclusively personal? There is no 
human chemistry, but there is a department of organic chemistry 
which will last, in the earth’s history, while the temperature is fail- 
ing through about 100 degrees—time enough to add a biologic 
layer to the other sedimentary strata. In this organic chemistry 
every living bejng has a place, according to its grade, we like the 
others. But the conception of a human chemistry can not exceed 
that of a chapter in the history of living matter. 

“It is the same for anatomy, physiology, and pathology. It is 
also the same for psychology. There isa psychology, just as there 
is an organic chemistry; and we can not conceive the beginning 
of the one without the other, any more than we can imagine elec- 
tricity prior to or later than heat. Every living being, during its 
existence, has physical and chemical properties, an anatomy and 
a physiology. Why not also a psychology, since the first thing 
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that reveals itself to us is an ego, with all the imaginable manifes- 
tations of an organic personality and the exterior signs of the rank 
that it occupies in the biologic series?” 


The existence of an animal psychology, declares Mr. Bonnier, 
does not need to be demonstrated, since without it there would be 
no human psychology. “It is because man isan animal like other 
animals, only a little more pretentious,” he says, “ that he has his 
psychology like them, and it presents absolutely no characteristic 
that belongs exclusively to him.” Mr. Bonnier continues : 


“If we want a human psychology, it must be only a chapter of 
zoological psychology, just as is the psychology of any other spe- 
cies. Between the psychologies, anatomies, or physiologies of 
different animal species there exist only specific differences with- 
out a single essential one. Whence arise such distinctions? 

“ All human faculties without exception are in divers degrees 
and with the most divergent applications represented in the ani- 
mal series with particular specific coefficients; and all the zoologic 
faculties are found more or lessdeveloped inman. The important 
thing in the comparative study of the organs and functions through 
the series is not to lose sight of the specific coefficient any more 
than of the individual coefficient. It is especially in the study of 
comparative psychology that evolutionary teaching requires that 
everything shall be in its place and that there shall be a place for 
everything. 

“As the vocabulary of psychology was made by man for his 
own use, we are obliged to force ourselves into zoological psychol- 
ogy with our own equipment, and with the processes of analysis 
and verbalization proper to our species. This is a great cause of 
error, which should disappear by use of the reserve indicated 
above. We may say of every living being: ‘It is, therefore it 
thinks.’ But it thinks in accordance with what it is; not other- 
wise. 

“There is thus no more a human psychology than a human anat- 
omy or chemistry. Psychology is a chapter of physiology, for our 
phenomena of consciousness are of a sensorial nature. . . . Psy- 
chology, as we now understand, is the subjective domain at the 
center of our physiology, as man has long been at the center of 
the universe. The place of psychology in physiology is similar to 
that of man in nature: it gives objective existence, by comparison 
of analogy, to that which is subjective and central. . . . Our pres- 
ent psychology will be eliminated, like theology, by objective pre- 
cipitation.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Ancient Attempts at Anatomical Repairs.— 
“What is known to modern dentists as bridge work was familiar 
to the Etruscans, as extant specimens attest,” says Zhe British 
Medical Journal. “Plaster ears, noses, and lips were common 
among the Indians, where the cutting off of these features was a 
punishment much in use; and Greek and Roman veterans who 
had lost a leg or an arm in war tried to make good the deficiency 
by artificial substitutes.” We read further: 


“What is said to be the oldest artificial leg in existence is now 
in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. It 
was found ina tomb at Capua. Pliny speaks of a Roman warrior 
who, a century and a half before the birth of Christ, wore an arti- 
ficial hand with which he was able to handle a sword. In the 
Middle Ages artificial limbs sometimes repaired the disablements 
of war. The ‘iron hand’ of Goetz von Berlichingen was an in- 
genious piece of mechanism made for that famous knight in 1504: 
A century later an artificial hand was worn by Christian, Duke of 
Brunswick. Ambroise Paré devised artificial limbs with mova- 
ble joints which were made for him by artificers, of whom Lor- 
raine, a locksmith, was the most famous. Paré devotes a special 
chapter to the means of repairing or supplying natural or acciden- 
tal defects in the human body. He describes artificial eyes and 
noses, an artificial tongue, and an artificial palate. At a later 
period Father Sebastian, a Carmelite monk, made movable arms 
and hands. In the earlier part of the seventeenth century Peter 
Lowe, in his ‘Discourses of the Whole Art of Chirurgery,’ gives 
representations of artificial legs. About the middle of the same 
century Falcinelli, a Florentine surgeon, mentions the use of 
artificial eyes of silver, gold, and crystal painted in various colors ; 
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he also describes artificial ears made of the same metals, and fixed 
by strings to the head or stitched into the skin with gold or silver 
wire. Silver noses aresaid to have been in use at an earlier date.” 


TO LESSEN VIBRATION IN STEAMERS. 


HE arrival of an ocean-liner driven by turbine engines at New 
York last week has renewed the debate over the relative 
value of the turbine and reciprocating types, and the chief advan- 
tage that seems to be conceded to the turbine is its absence of 
vibration, a point whose importance will be promptly realized by 
ocean travelers who have been jarred and shaken for a week ata 
time on an ocean-liner. The recent great increases in power and 
speed have brought into notice very forcefully the unpleasant re- 
sults of the to-and-fro motion of the engines, and marine designers 
who are not ready to adopt the turbine engines are finding it nec- 
essary to devote more and more study to plans for lessening this 
kind of vibration. In the Zestschrift des Vereines Deutscher In- 
genieure, Otto Schlick, an eminent German designer of marine 
engines, discusses this problem. Our quotations are from an ab- 
stract made for 7he Engineering Magazine (New York, Decem- 
ber). Experiments on the Campania and Lucania, says Mr. 
Schlick, have shown that the vessel’s hull has a natural vibration 
period, and that when the period of the engines coincides with 
this, excessive motion results. Says the writer: 


“In the case of the vessels just mentioned, the vibrations were 
materially diminished by altering the pitch of the propellers in 
order to permit the number of revolutions of the engines to be 
changed to a speed out of harmony with the period of the hull, 
and this method has been used in the case of later vessels. 

“So far as the engines themselves are concerned, much has been 
accomplished during the past few years by the introduction of the 
system of balancing of the reciprocating masses by the corre- 
sponding modification of the crank angles, using four-crank en- 
gines. This system, the practical introduction of which is largely 
due to the work of Herr Schlick himself, is now becoming gen- 
eral on all large steamships, and it has done much to minimize 
the vibratory action of the engines. This method, however, does 
not entirely eliminate the vertical element, and in all cases the 
vibrations due to the action of the screw propellers remain to be 
considered. 

“ Another question to be considered is the action of the two sets 
of engines in twin-screw propulsion, this being the arrangement 
which is almost invariably adopted in modern vessels. If it were 
possible to operate the separate engines driving the twin screws 
in such a manner that the piston positions would hold an invaria- 
ble relation, the problem would be simplified, but in practise this 
is not possible, and the result is that the relations of the unbal- 
anced elements of the two sets of engines do not hold a constant 
relation as regards the hull. 

“In order to minimize the action of the unbalanced action of 
the two sets of engines Herr Schlick assumes that each set of 
engines must be first balanced as fully as possible by the use of 
the four-crank system, the crank angles being determined so as to 
equalize the action of the inertia of the reciprocating parts as fully 
as possible. It then remains to so adjust the speed of rotation 
that the period of the hull and the disturbing influence of the pro- 
pellers shall become a minimum, and this is a matter which de- 
mands the use of special investigating apparatus, after the vessel 
has been completed.” 


By means of a device which he has named the “ pallograph,” 
Mr. Schlick records and studies the vibrations of vessels and has 
thus been able to analyze and account for many of their compo- 
nents. He concludes that practical obstacles will always pre- 
vent doing away with vibratory motion altogether. To quote 
again : 


“Since the limitations of harbors and docks control to a large 
degree the proportions of the hulls of modern vessels, it is impos- 
sible to use entire freedom in design to meet the stresses. The 
depth of hull is limited by the maximum draft of the harbor en- 
trances of the great seaports, so that increase in displacement 
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must be mainly obtained by increased length and beam, and hence 
it is impracticable to construct ships with as great resistance to 
vertical as to horizontal stress. By the use of the pallograph the 
action of the forces upon the hull in relation to the propelling 
machinery at any moment may be determined, and an intelligent 
use of this important piece of apparatus should lead to continual 
progress in methods for overcoming the injurious and unpleasant 
vibrations so frequently observed.” 


FRESH WATER AT SEA. 


HAT copious springs of fresh water occur in the ocean is 
proved by the evidence of travelers in the Pacific and the 
West Indies, as well as in our own Southern States. That such 
springs are probably of more frequent occurrence than is generally 
supposed, is argued from geological and other evidence by Prof. 
C. D. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, who writes on the sub- 
ject in Zhe Popular Science Monthly (New York, December). 
He says: 


“The facts are not numerous, but are stated upon the best au- 
thority. Prof. Joseph Le Conte, in his ‘Geology,’ says that fresh- 
water springs arise in the ocean in the Hawaiian Islands. In re- 
ply to my inquiry as to details, he wrote that he had not preserved 
the memoranda relating to these phenomena, and that they had 
escaped his memory. No one can doubt the correctness of the 
statement in view of the existence of the proved underground 
waters. Powerful streams discharge millions of gallons of water 
through the artificial openings very near the seashore. If not in- 
tercepted, they must continue a considerable distance out to sea, 
and hence must well up to the surface amid saline billows. 

“ Inquiry about these springs during the past summer in the ter- 
ritory of Hawaii has resulted in the discovery of several upon 
Oahu; there is one off Diamond Head, a second off Waialae. 
At the cast end of Maui, in Hana, there was a fortress named 
Kaimuke, occupied by soldiers in the ancient times. As it wasal- 
most an island, communication with the mainland was not feasible 
in the time of a siege, and for the lack of water it could not have 
been held except for the presence of submarine springs. The na- 
tives would dive down to collect water in their calabashes, which 
supplied all the wants of the garrison. Other springs were known 
in the harbor of Hana, and at lowtide at Lahaina. Upon Hawadi 
1 found there were fresh-water springs off Kawadahae and Puna- 
luu. Further inquiry would doubtless discover many other ex- 
amples.” 


That similar springs occur off the coast of the Southern United 
States, both in the Atlantic and the Gulf, appears from the follow- 
ing facts, given by Professor Hitchcock further on: 


“Statements made by residents claim the existence of fresh- 
water springs miles away from the land opposite St. Augustine, 
Matanzas, and Ormond. The first of these is also mentioned by 
T. C. Mendenhall, formerly superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey, in a letter to J. W. Gregory, in charge of Artesian 
Wells Investigations, Department of Agriculture. 

“Mr. M. L. Fuller furnishes me with the following additional 
localities. Dr. Mendenhall mentions the reported occurrence of 
fresh-water springs off the mouth of the Mississippi River. In 
‘The Island of Cuba,’ by Lieut. A. S. Rowan and M. M. Ramsey 
(Henry Holt & Co., 1896), page 18, it is stated that the water is 
often forced by hydrostatic pressure to the surface far out at sea. 
Elisée Réclus remarked that ‘in the Jardines (east of the Isle of 
Pinos), so named from the verdure-clad islets strewn like gardens 
amid the blue waters, springs of fresh water bubble up from the 
deep, flowing probably in subterranean galleries from the main- 
land.’ 

“Mr. Fuller also adds the following quotation from a paper by 
himself upon the ‘Hydrology of Cuba,’ in the Water Supply Paper 
No. 110, page 93: the springs ‘issue at all altitudes, from the 
higher portions of the hills down to the lowland border, or even 
at sea-level. . . . Notall the water comes to the surface as springs, 
but some passes outward and emerges from the sea bottom along 
the coast, where in many instances the fresh water can be seen 
bubbling up through the salt water. Such springs occur in Ha- 
vana Harbor and at many other points. The fresh water which 
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surges as copious springs on some of the keys is probably of the 
same origin, coming trom the mainland through subterranean pas- 
sages in the limestone.’” 


Professor Hitchcock concludes that the necessary conditions for 
the occurrence of these sub-oceanic springs seem to be those which 
will permit the existence of underground streams flowing toward 
the sea; such as will render the boring of artesian wells success- 
ful. He says: 


“Evidently there must be strata—whether of the later fossilif- 
erous rocks or igneous sheets—dipping gently seaward; and the 
springs can not appear very far away from the coast. We should, 
therefore, look for these phenomena adjacent to islands and all 
coasts bordered by tertiary and basaltic rocks. They may be seen 
off nearly the entire eastern coast of the United States—from Cape 
Cod to the Rio Grande. Possibly also fresh water may be able to 
accumulate beneath the submarine belt of tertiary between Nan- 
tucket and the Great Banks of Newfoundland. It is conceivable 
that they might be utilized for the supply of steamships in places 
where the local supply is either defective or unwholesome.” 


SPEECH AND INTELLECT. 


HAT mental aptitude and ability to talk are very closely re 
lated, so that not only is defective speech usually an indica- 
tion of inferior intellect, but also that the latter may be raised in 
grade by training the former, is asserted by Dr. G. Hudson Makuen, 
of Philadelphia, in a paper recently read before the Association of 
Medical Officers of American Institutions for Idiotic and Feeble- 
minded Persons. Says Dr. Makuen: 


“Speech bears somewhat the same relation to the mind that the 
hammer and saw bear to the carpenter. It is the mind’s most 
effective and most important tool. It is not only the vehicle in 
which the products of the mind are transferred and delivered, but 
it is essential also to the creation of these products, to their crys- 
tallization, collection, and classification. Thought, in its highest 
sense, therefore, can not exist independently of speech. Hence it 
is that if you deprive a person of speech you deprive him at the 
same time of his most effective means for mental development, 
and it also follows that if you train and perfect his speech you 
must greatly improve his mentality. In the normal child mental 
development and speech development progress simultaneously. 
Neither can be said to precede the other. The child thinks and 
speaks. If he does not speak when he thinks we at once suspect 
that there is something wrong with the organs of speech, and if he 
also fails to make use of the other forms of expression, such as 
gesture and pantomime, we even doubt his abilty to think.” 


If there is no outward mechanical obstruction to speech, and if 
the hearing is intact, Dr. Makuen says, the character of the speech 
is our best index to the operations of the mind, and the response 
to training shown by the speech will be indirect proportion to that 
of the mind. Thus the study of the speech of the feeble-minded 
becomes a valuable aid in the diagnosis and prognosis of their 
condition. Defective speech is both a physical and mental sign 
of feeble-mindedness, tho it may be a cause and not a result of the 
latter. To quote further: 


“A child’s educability depends more than anything else upon 
his desire to be educated. Thedesire to speak is inherent in every 
normal person, and if this desire is not gratified, the desire to be 
educated will be diminished or blunted. What is the use of know- 
ing things if you can not communicate them? The child who will 
not be educated will retrograde and become feeble-minded. Being 
out of harmony with his environment, his moral nature will become 
perverted. He will grow destructive and show other signs of de- 
generacy and imbecility. He does this because he does not under- 
stand his surroundings, and he is not himself understood by those 
about bim. He elicits the sympathy of the household, and his 
every wish is anticipated and granted without even the asking. 
Under these circumstances, of course, education becomes an im- 
possibility. There is no necessity for the child to talk, and there 
is no inducement for him to learn to know things. He is what we 
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call a spoiled child, and he differs but little in his actions from the 
imbecile. ...... 

“Our whole system of education, beginning at the cradle, has 
been developed to meet the requirements of the normal mind, and 
is wholly inadequate to the requirements of the abnormal or feeble 
mind. It must be remembered also that the mind is the product 
of a complex physical organism, and that speech itself is, in part 
at least,a product of this same organism. Even the so called 
peripheral mechanisms of speech, in the developmental period, 
are under direct control of the cerebral mechanisms, and the mus- 
cles employed in the articulation of speech sounds have been called 
the mental muscles. As Max Miiller has said, ‘To think is to 
speak low, and to speak is to think aloud.’ It follows, therefore, 
that the training of speech should occupy an important pace in 
the curriculum of schools for the feeble-minded.” 


In the course of his paper Dr. Makuen described several cases 
in which he had successfully treated imbecile children by training 
them to speak clearly. Improvement in quality of thought and 
intellect ran parallel to improvement in language. 





FOUR PERIODS OF GROWTH AND THEIR 
MEANING. 


HAT man, during his years of growth previous to the attain- 
ment of adult age, passes through four distinct periods, each 
of which has its marked purpose, is asserted by Prof. John M. 
Tyler, of Amherst College, in a recent lecture before the Twentieth 
Century Club in Boston. Professor Tyler, as reported in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript (November 25), gives these periods as 
follows: (1) A period of pure growth—infancy; (2) a period of 
preparation—childhooé ; (3) a period of metamorphosis—puberty ; 
and finally, (4) the rise of new power and the entrance “ into a new 
world of larger life”—adolescence. Evidently the study of these 
periods is most important to those who have in hand the education 
of the young. Says Professor Tyler: 


“Each of these epochs is preceded by a period of preparation. 
The life or death of the infant depends upon his parental growth 
and development. Similarly the years of late childhood and 
puberty are a preparation for the changes and new birth at ado- 
lescence. The butterfly is born a caterpillar. After a period of 
growth it enters thecocoon. Hereathorough and profound meta- 
morphosis takes place and there emerges a butterfly, ‘glittering 
with golden wings.’ So puberty is a metamorphosis; longer and 
more gradual in the boy, briefer and more marked in the girl. 
Each epoch is characterized by a rise in death rate. Nature’s 
first examination is set at birth. Is the child fit to live? Are its 
essential vital organs sufficiently strong and sound to justify its 
entrance into the world? The baby passes the first examination 
with or without great credit, and stands the test of the diseases of 
childhood. Nature says: ‘Go on.’ 

“ Toward the end of adolescence begins the second examination, 
which will last far longer. Is the youth fitted to enter upon the 
duties and responsibilities of adult life? Can the boy or girl be 
of use in the world? Is it worth while to allow them to hand down 
their traits and characteristics to a new generation? 

“Physical defects, not discoverable in infancy, may have ap- 
peared. The metamorphosis may have been utterly unsatisfactory 
or defective. The youth dies. But in both infancy and ado- 
lescence nature is lenient. The weak child is ‘conditioned,’ as we 
teachers say, but allowed togo on. He may improve his oppor- 
tunities and become strong. Some young men and women are 
conditioned; they have a period of invalidism at the close of 
growth. They may recover with a little care. But nature has her 
eye uponthem. Uselessand weak may survive and have children. 
The children may still be rescued. Behind the weak parent was a 
long line of sturdy ancestors, and the child may inherit much or 
most from them. The case is anything but hopeless. But such 
children need care and attention, strengthening and toughening, if 
the family is to outlast this generation. 

“The completeness and success of the metamorphosis and the 
character of its results depend very largely upon the amount and 
kind of the preparation. This gives an inestimable value to the 
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otherwise somewhat prosaic and uninteresting years of late child- 
hood.” 


Of the relations of these different periods to our system of edu- 
cation, Professor Tyler speaks at some length, introducing his re- 
marks as follows: 


“At six, or even earlier, the child enters school. At ten or 
eleven the pubertal period is beginning or has begun. In the last 
years of the high-school course we are dealing with adolescents. 
In each of these three periods the life of the child and its constitu- 
tion changes. Childhood and adolescence are as different as the 
dispensations of the Old and New Testaments; as law and grace. 
At adolescence all things have become new. The dangers, oppor- 
tunities, and emergencies of the two periods differ almost totally 
in kind as well as indegree. Of course methods must be different. 
But the system and aims of the education which is admirably 
suited to one period are unsuited to the other. And puberty is 
unique and critical. 

“We must study the characteristics of the three periods covered 
by school life. We need to know how our system of education 
may best be adapted to the needs of every one. We shall proba- 
bly find that some shifting of emphasis is advisable or necessary. 
I do not expect that we shall find it necessary to plead for any 
startling revolution in either system or methods. . . . But I be- 
lieve we shall find that the physical condition explains, if it does 
not determine, the mental habits.” 





Clay as a Medicine.—Pulverized clay is used with success 
in the treatment of diseases of the intestines by Dr. Stumpf, of 
Wiirtzburg, Germany, who has lately employed it even in epidemic 
attacks of Asiatic cholera. According to the author, the clay acts 
mechanically, enveloping the microbes and preventing their multi- 
plication as well as the development of toxins. Says Zhe Na- 
tional Druggist (St. Louis, December) quoting La Semaine Médi- 
cale (Paris) as its authority : 


“The treatment consisted in administering to the adult patient, 
Sasting (this is absolutely essential), from 70 to 100 grams of clay 
finely pulverized, the dose for children being 10 grams, according 
to age, stirred up in five times its weight of clear water. The 
dose should be absorbed in from 20 to 30 minutes. An invincible 
desire for sleep seizes on the patient and the fever falls at once— 
usually in less than a half hour, giving way toa crisis similar to 
that of pneumonia. The important point upon which Dr. Stumpf 
insists is that the patient take neither food nor drink, alcoholic or 
otherwise, during the eighteen or twenty hours following the in- 
stitution of the treatment.” 





SCIENCE BREVITES. 


In a continuation of his investigations on the fertilization of the eggs of certain 
mollusks with sea-water and other solutions of salts, Prof. Jacques Loeb has dis- 
covered, as he announces in an interview reported in The Times (New York, 
November 25), that this fertilization is probably accomplished by true chemical 
action. Hesays: “ At first I was inclined to assume that there existed a direct 
physical influence by the extraction of the water from the eggs upon the colloids 
remaining in them, and I used to discuss this possibility in my lectures more 
fully than in my papers, especially in connection with the work of Hardy. But 
at the same time the possibility of chemical action existed. . . . Since our experi- 
ments indicate that the influence of alkali upon the process of maturation isa 
chemical one, it is probable that the similar, tho weaker, effect of hypertonic sea- 
water upon the same process is also chemical. It is my purpose to continue this 
line of inquiry.” 


IN a recent address at the Royal Dental Hospital, London, Dr. Osler, as re- 
ported in The Hosfital (London) asserted that the public may be divided into 
two great groups, the bolters and the chewers. Says this paper: “ He maintains 
that it is the business of dental students to endeavor to convert the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of bolters into a select group of chewers. This is their mission 
of utility; but Professor Osler also affirms that they have 2 mission to beautify 
the race. He holds that if there is one thing more beautiful than another under 
heaven it is a beautiful set of teeth. To promote these missions he would have 
attached to every elementary school a dental surgeon to inspect the mouths of the 
children ; and total abstainers will learn witha shock, that he considers the ques- 
tion of teeth more a natiunal problem than that of alcohol. Without discussing 
Professor Osler’s daring comparison, we do not hesitate to endorse his opinion as 
to the immense importance of dental hygiene. If people generally had good 
teeth instead of bad, the chewers would be many and the bolters few, and a po- 
tent cause of human suffering and physical deterioration would be arrested. The 
tooth brush and the dentist are by no means given their proper place among the 
blessings of modern man.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE SIMPLE MAN’S VIEW OF IMMORTALITY. 
= HERE is a faith in immortal life which has characterized 
visionaries. There is an ecstatic confidence of those whose 
souls have been filled with a sudden glory. But more convincing 
to most of us is the sober confidence of the simple man who stands 
in his integrity undaunted by death. He 
sees no miraculous visions, but he is steadied 
by his experience, and takes for granted that 
he is going on. Such a wholesome spirit ap- 
peals alike to the Stoic and to the Christian.” 
The argument for immortality derived from 
such a view is the one advanced by Samuel 
McChord Crothers, the George Goldthwait 
Ingersoll lecturer at Harvard University for 
1905, whose lecture appears in book form 
under the title “ The Endless Life.” The case 
he cites is more or less an ideal one, neither 
that of the primitive man or of the average 
modern man. In the former, he points out 
we would encounter a “jungle growth of su- 
perstition,” and in the latter “an arid region 
of indifference.” The simple man, whose 
view is here studied, is one who is taken in 
contrast to the man of highly specialized intel- 
ligence. The writer says: 
“What we most desire to know is the at- 


titude of those whose human passion has been 
throttled neither by superstition, nor by 
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He finds an argument for immortality in 
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in established conditions—it is a life of creative activity. He is 
accustomed to project his thought into the future and then plunge 
forward to regain it. It is nowno mere thought, butadeed. He 
has done this again and again. Ideals are to him no empty 
dreams; they are to be realized in action. 

“His worship of ideal perfection has in it exultation, for the 
beautiful vision is to him a prophecy of the day of its fulfilment. 
The beauty now seen afar marks the coming of a new power. . 

“To pitch his life high, does it not mean to 
develop all the nobler powers and trust them 


“Thus the man has lived. At last the mo- 
ment comes when life strikes hard on death. 
For that moment, too, comes the word.‘ Pitch 
this one high.’ That means that he is to 
summon his best, that he is to keep on as 
aforetime with his face toward the light—he 
is to keep on—hoping, loving, daring, as- 
piring. 

“And then comes the sudden silence, and 
to us who watch the brave ongoing all things 
seem possible. All things seem possible save 
that there should be no path for these patient 
feet. 

“The total impression made upon us by the 
noblest human life is not that of a completed 
work.” 


The writer admits that the instinct is a true 
one which insists that immortality belongs to 
the sphere of ‘revealed religion,’ where proof 
is derived from miracle rather than by reason- 
ing. For those able to receive such evidence 
as conclusive, immortality is accepted with 


worldly preoccupation, nor by too narrow in- “the sober confidence of the simple man who the same kind of assurance that belongs to 


ray 


the broadly, sanely, sensitively human. 

We are asking the world-old question about ‘the fate of the man- 
child, the meaning of man.’ And we ask, ‘What does, the man 
himself, when he is at his best, think about it? What is the atti- 
tude of the man most man, with tenderest human needs?’ 

“What is the attitude of the ethical idealist, that is to say, the 
man who is inspired by the passion for human perfection, toward 
immortality?” 

By way of preamble to a more definite statement the author 
proceeds to strip away some of the preconceived attributes of the 
belief in immortality. The first effect of sound ethical develop- 
ment, he declares, is to quiet the impatient questioning, and to re- 
buke many of the insistent demands. Further: 


“The question of the duration of life is not in the foreground— 
it waits on the prior question of the quality of life. There isa 
mere greed of existence which is pronounced unworthy, as if when 
one had partaken of a feast, he refused to give way to others, 
claiming as of right that which had been granted him by grace. 
The well-disciplined soul does not claim immortality as a reward 
for services done here. Duty is an obligation to be fulfilled, it 
does not involve an obligation toward us. Having done our part, 
we may not linger asking for further payment. Nor can we child- 
ishly refuse to recognize the sanction of moral law here, or the 
possibilities of noble living, until we are assured of continued ex- 
istence.” 


The ethical idealist will meet the negative contingency of a fu- 
ture life with a determination to make this one worthy, to fill it 
“full of thought, of generous purpose, of human love, of divine 
aspiration,” for to be an idealist is “to be one who takes counsel 
of his courage rather than his fears.” He will, however, nurse the 
unconquerable hope. “For things still unattained he gives and 
hazards allhe has. As he will not make his reason blind, neither 
will he allow his heart to grow cold nor his ideals to be dimmed.” 
Continuing, the writer seys: 


“ All this is dependent on no speculation. It is a present expe- 
rience. This is the kind of life which he has deliberately chosen, 
and which seems tohim good. It is not a life of dull acquiescence 





tellectual interests. We desire the witness Stands in his integrity undaunted by death.” any ascertained fact. But for those whose 


frame of mind makes historic evidence seem 
insufficient, there is the alternative implied in the following : 


“God may not have revealed eternal life through some miracle 
which makes doubt impossible. Neither has He so revealed the 
laws of health, or the motions of the planets, or the fundamental 
principles of art, or the ideals of true statesmanship. Yetall these 
things are being revealed through the development of humanity. 
It is a marvelous series of discoveries.” 


CHRISTIANITY’S DEPENDENCE UPON 
LITERATURE. 


HRISTIANITY needs not only a sacred Scripture for guid- 

ance, warning, instruction, inspiration, says Henry Van 

Dyke in his volume of “ Essays in Application,” but it also needs 

a continuous literature to express its life from age to age, “ to em- 

body the ever new experiences of religion in forms of beauty and 

power, to illuminate and interpret the problems of existence in the 
light of faith and hope and love.” He argues: 


“Close this outlet of expression, cut off this avenue of commu- 
nication, and you bring Christianity into a state of stagnation and 
congestion. Its processes of thought become hard, formal, me- 
chanical; its feelings morbid, spasmodic, hysterical; its temper 
at once oversensitive and dictatorial. It grows suspicious of 
science, contemptuous of art, and alienated from all those broader 
human sympathies through which alone it can reach the outer 
world. Insulated, opinionated, petrified by self-complacency, it 
sits in a closed room, putting together the pieces of its puzzle-map 
of doctrine, and talking to itself in a theological dialect instead of 
speaking to the world in a universal language.” 


There are at the present time, says Professor Van Dyke, three 
mischievous and perilous tendencies against which the spirit of 


Christianity, embodied in a literature that is sane and manly, can 
do much to guard us. He specifies as follows: 


“ The first is the growing idolatry of military glory and conquest. 
It is one thing to admit that there are certain causes for which a 
Christian may lawfully take the sword; it is another thing to 
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claim, as some do, that war in itself is better for a nation than 
peace, and to look chiefly to mighty armaments on land and sea 
as the great instruments for the spread of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. The forerunner of Christ was not Samson, but John the 
Baptist. The kingdom of heaven cometh not with observation, 
nor with acquisition, nor with subjugation. If all the territory of 
the globe were subject to one conquering emperor to-day, no mat- 
ter tho the cross were blazoned on his banner and his throne, the 
kingdom of heaven would not be one whit nearer. . . . A litera- 
ture that is Christian must exalt love, not only as the greatest, but 
as the strongest thing in the world. It must hold fast the truth 
bravely spoken by one of America’s foremost soldiers, General 
Sherman, that ‘war is hell.’ It must check and reprove the lust 
of conquest and the confidence of brute force. It must firmly 
vindicate and commend righteousness and fair dealing and kind- 
ness, and the simple proclamation of the truth, as the means by 
which alone a better age can be brought nigh and all the tribes of 
earth taught to dwell together in peace... .... 

“ The second perilous tendency is the growing idolatry of wealth. 
Money is condensed power. But it is condensed in a form which 
renders it frightfully apt to canker and corrupt. A noble litera- 
ture, truly in harmony with the spirit of Christ, will expose, with 
splendid scorn and ridicule, the falsehood of the standard by which 
the world, and too often the Church, measure what a man is worth 
by his wealth. It will praise and glorify simple manhood and 
womanhood. It will teach that true. success is the triumph of 
character, and that true riches are of the heart. 

“The third pegilous tendency is the growing spirit of frivolity. 
A brilliant British essayist in writing a life of Robert. Browning 
lately took occasion to remark that the nineteenth century had al- 
ready become incomprehensible to us because it took life so seri- 
ously. This was probably not intended as a compliment; but if 
the nineteenth century could hear the criticism it would have good 
reason to feel flattered. An age that does not take life seriously 
will get little out of it. One of the greatest services that Chris- 
tianity can render to current literature is to inspire it with a nobler 
ambition and lift it to a higher level.” 


COMMENT OF THE EXCLUDED DENOMINA- 
TIONS ON THE FEDERATION CONFERENCE. 


HE three principal bodies omitted in the call to the recent 
great conference on Church federation reveal, through their 
representative periodicals, a remarkably friendly attitude in their 
discussion of that conference. Zhe Christian Register (Unitarian, 
Boston) thinks that “ the 
exclusion of. the Uni- 
tarians is of small mo- 
ment compared with the 
union of Arminians and 
Calvinists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians,” and 
it asserts that the for- 
mation of the Federal 
Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 
(the tangible result of 
the conference so far) 
“marks an advance al- 
most as great as that of 
Japan.” The churches 
of the federation, it re- 
marks further, have 
come out into the mod- 
ern world, and “while 
they do not like all the 
BISHOP E. R. HENDRIX. company they find there, 


Chairman of the committee which formulated they are surprised to 
the “ plan of federation” provisionally adopted find it on the whole so 
by the recent interchurch conference. r 

respectable.” Every 


loyal lover of humanity, says Zhe Universalist Leader (Boston), 
“ must eagerly greet any promise of the union of Christian forces in 
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their service to the world, and in all sincerity, even tho our own 
Church is at present omitted from the list, we hail the movement as 
one of the most promising of the age, and prophesy that in the very 
nature of its own composition it must become more and more inclu- 
sive until all followers of Christ, without regard to name, are keep- 
ing step in a great forward movement toward righteousness.” “We 
are more and more persuaded,” says an editorial paragraph in an- 
other issue of the same paper, “that the people who started’ the 
enterprise had no idea of the size and power of the force they were 
invoking,” and that “ when they began to see that they had some- 
thing altogether too big to manage they tried hard to keep it with- 
in bounds,” 

The Boston P7/o¢, an influential Catholic paper, rejoices that the 
conference was “the occasion of a great public act of faith in the 
divinity of Christ.” But of special interest is a long and sympa- 
thetic discussion of the conference by Father M. M. Sheedy, in 
The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, a paper closely associated with 
the name of Cardinal Gibbons. Says Father Sheedy: 


“Our twentieth century may witness the reunion of Christen- 
dom. It is a consummation devoutly to be wished....... 

“To that end the most important and impressive religious gath- 
ering ever held among non-Catholics [was recently] in session in 
New York. Its purpose is to organize a permanent federation of 
the churches in this country and to effect, if possible, a recognized 
basis of union. It is expected that this federation will result in 
much strength and influence to the various bodies concerned. . . . 

“ Now if this movement remains true to its practical purpose, it 
ought to succeed in showing that there is a sound basis on which 
the different non-Catholic denominations of the country can stand. 
We believe that if ever Church unity is to be visibly attained, even 
in a moderate degree, it will be brought about under some such 
form as this great conference in New York has assumed. 

“One thing is quite certain: proofs abound that we have entered 
upon an era of better feeling and a more tolerant and Christian 
spirit among Christians. Everywhere it is recognized that the 
chief obstacle to the progress of the Gospel and the conversion of 
the world is the existence of divisions among Christians. 

“The desire for a reunion of Christendom is a striking charac- 
teristic of our times. Separated bodies of Christians are being 
drawn closer together every day. They cease to think ill of each 
other and are uniting, wherever practicable, in charitable and other 
good works. This is the first step toward that final and perfect 
union for which Christ prayed. And should no further advance 
be made in our time, every one is thankful for this better and 
more Christian feeling. Let us be done, then, with the gospel of 
hate, the impugning of motives, the cruel annoyance and the re- 
lentless persecution of former days. 

“From many quarters are heard sweet sounds to the music of 
heaven, that tell of this universal desire for unity and peace. ‘That 
desire finds expression in the tone of the denominational press and 
pulpit; in the’action of various church bodies looking to Chris- 
tian union; in the earnest discussions of the subject carried on in 
conference and synods; in the cooperation of Catholics and non- 
Catholics in temperance, sound politics, and charitable work.” 





RELIGIOUS SIDE OF VICTOR HUGO. 


BOOK just published in Paris throws a flood of new light 

upon the personality of Victor Hugo, and contains so much 
new matter from the famous author as to be almost equivalent in 
value to a posthumous work. The title of the book is “ Victor 
Hugo at Guernsey,” and it consists of the personal souvenirs of 
Mr. Paul Stapfer, who spent.several years on the little English 
island and was admitted to close intimacy by its illustrious exile. 
Ignoring the banalties of greatness, usually so afflicting in works 
of this type, he has described only characteristic and important 
features. The religious side of Victor Hugo emerges in a strong 
light. Hewasa firm believer in God and in the efficacy of prayer. 
No curé of Brittany was more fiercely inimical to the infidelity 
and materialism that were beginning to assert their sway in France 
in his time. The appalling national disaster of 1870, instead of 
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undermining his faith in a beneficent Providence, seems to have 
strengthened it. 

He was asked at that time how he could reconcile certain revolt- 
ing catastrophes with the justice of God. This brought out his 
views of the great enigma of theology, the problem of evil. Mr. 
Stapfer reports him as saying : 


“The objection is a serious one. Evil is evil. No sophistry 
and no alchemy can change it into good. ‘To make God responsi- 
ble, as all Christians do to-day, for all the evils which are undis- 
guisedly evils, and even to thank Him for them as for benefits un- 
comprehended, is something that is unacceptable to the heart as 
well as to theconscience. That is why | am not one of those who 
treat manicheanism with disdain. To me the belief in two hos- 
tile powers struggling with one another does not seem contrary 
either to philosophic reasoning or to true religion. But this strug- 
gle ought to have an end, and it will be a victory for God. Evil 
is only relative; good is absolute. Evil must disappear, must be 
absorbed by good. Hell exists, and the earth constitutes a por- 
tion of it; it is. the 7zferior world, the transitory and provisional 
sojourn called by the ancients /zferz. Yes, we inhabit the lowest 
part of creation, that in which evil reigns, where men suffer; and 
still worse, where the innocent beasts suffer, the poor horses, for 
example, whose humble agonies I have depicted in ‘ Melancholia.’ 

“There are two errors of the same nature. One consists in di- 
viding the universe into three zones: heaven, earth, and hell. 
How can we tell in this infinite series of worlds, among which the 
earth holds so small a place, where hell ends and heaven begins? 
And the other error is to divide time, with relation to ourselves; 
into three periods: anterior nothingness, this life, future eternity. 
Human life is in truth but a stage in an endless series of metamor- 
phoses and trials destined to render us worthy, by degrees, of 
an existence more and more exalted. If all this is reality, the im- 
mortality to which our nature aspires will not dawn upon us all 
at once and in its entirety. We are enjoying it at the present time 
and shall continue to enjoy it insuccessive portions. Whither are 
we going? The answer is wrapped in mystery. Whence do we 
come? A mystery not less obscure. Are we certain that we have 
never before appeared upon earth? Do we know that we shall not 
reappear upon the planet?”— 77vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


THE RELIGIOUS DESTINY OF ETHICAL 
CULTURE. 


HE idea urged by the critics of Ethical Culture, that it is de- 
void of spirituality and real religion, is disputed by no less 
an authority than Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody, Plummer pro- 
fessor of Christian morals in Harvard University, in his new book 
on “Jesus Christ and the Christian Character.” When “ superfi- 
cially regarded,” he concedes, this movement seems “neutral or 
hostile to the formal teaching of religion, and deliberately restricts 
its program to moral education.” But beneath the questions of 
ethics there always run the “deeper questions of religion, issuing 
from sources which lie back of ethics and flowing to an end which 
is beyond ethics,” so that the effort of the Ethical Culturists to 
confine their program to questions of conduct must be a failure, 
and Dr. Peabody’s implication seems to be that they must become 
religious almost in spite of themselves. As an instance of this 
inevitable tendency he cites the case of John Fiske, who “ per- 
mitted himself to think about the evolution of morality” until it 
“led him across the threshold of religion.” So he says of the 
Ethical Culturists : 


“The metaphysics of Christianity are dismissed from [their] 
consideration as superfluous and obstructive, and attention is 
called to the obvious and immediate truths of ethical responsibil- 
ity and human service. It is an indictment which the churches 
should take to heart, an appeal from feeling to conduct, from the- 
ology to life. When, however, one observes more closely the lit- 
erature of Ethical Culture, he is surprised to observe that, tho its 
title seems repressive, its intention is comprehensive. Its ‘eul- 
ture ’ represents not merely the practise of morality, but the philos- 
ophy of idealism. Its hope is not to reduce religion to morals, but 
to expand morals into religion. Its language is that of ethics, but 
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its motives are those of faith. Ethical idealism may shun the 
phrases of religion; but its emotions, its impulses, its spiritual at- 
titude, are identical with those of rational piety. Faith in the 
moral order of the universe, in the categorical imperative of duty, 
in the fitness of man for ethical culture may not express the whole 
of religion, but it is certainly the point at which the teaching of 
Jesus began. Lives which are trained to recognize the universal 











DR. FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 


He maintains that beneath the question of ethics there always run the “ deeper 
questions of religion, issuing from sources which lie back of ethics and flowing to 
an end which is beyond ethics.” 


authority of the moral law may not name the name of God, but 
they are doing the will of the Father. Ethical culture is sup- 
pressed theism.” 

Confirmation of this view is claimed by the author in citations 
from Felix Adler’s “The Freedom of Ethical Fellowship,” where 
he says: “ The teachings of Jesus . . . are that it is necessary to 
live the spiritual life in order to understand the spiritual truths. 
. . . The symbols of religion are ciphers of which the key is.to be 
found in moral experience. . . . The new religious synthesis which 
may be longed for will not be a fabrication but a growth. It will 

. come in time asa result of the gradual moral evolution of 
modern society.” Again, W. M. Salter in his “ Ethical Religion” 
is quoted to the effect that “ Ethics realized in its meaning is relig- 
ion. . . . Aspiration, reverence, awe, . . . are but uncompleted 
morality; and when the moral act is done, ecstasy is its sign— 
ecstasy, which is the grace heaven sets upon the moment in which 
the soul weds itself to the perfect good.” To this may be added 
the words of J. R. Seeley from his “ Ethics and Religion”: “ My 
advice is that instead of waging war, open or covert, you enter 
once for all into the heartiest . . . alliance with Christianity.” 

NOTES. 
A CONFERENCE was recently held in Pekin to discuss the federation of Chris- 


tian missions in China. At this conference, which was merely deliberative, 
nearly a dozen Christian organizations were represented. 


THE annual report of the New York Bible Society shows a distribution of 
93,161 volumes of Scripture. We read: “ In this distribution there is represented 
no less than thirty-two different languages, which indicates the cosmopolitan 
character of our city. The principal distribution was in Bohemian, Danish, 
Finnish, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish Russian, Swedish, Yiddish, and 
English. The former absorbed from 1,800 to 8,400 volumes each, the English 
about 35,000. This society has an agent at Ellis Island and one for the shipping 
of the port, as well as for the city proper.” 
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CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AND THE IRISH. 


T might seem surprising at first that the British press, in their 
discussion of the overturn in their Government, should devote 
their main attention to the new Premier’s attitude toward the Irish, 
rather than to his attitude toward the tariff agitation. It soon be- 
comes apparent to the reader, however, that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman must win the support of the Irish in Parliament or be 
left in a hopeless minority, in which case it will make little differ- 
ence what he thinks on the tariff question, or any other question. 
So his speeches are being searched minutely to find what he in- 
tends to do for Ireland. Ina speech to the electors at Stirling he 
declared that his opinion had “long been known.” “The only way 
of healing the evils of Ireland, of giving content and prosperity to 
her people, and of making her a strength instead of a weakness to 
the Empire,” he said, “is that the Irish people shall have the man- 
agement of their own affairs.” This might seem perfectly clear 
and straightforward, but he dodges the question with such skill in 
a subsequent address that the London 77mes exclaims that he 
“nearly reached the sublimity of canniness.” “We can not hon- 
estly say,” remarks Zhe 7imes, “that we think this course cour- 
ageous, or high-minded, or candid, or exactly worthy of the leader 
of a party. But it was canny, overpoweringly canny.” 

The London and other papers are asking how far the Prime- 
Minister will attempt practically to carry out the opinion seem- 
ingly so clearly enunciated in his Stirling speech. Some journals 
hold that he will not undertake any legislative relief for Ireland; 
others express the opinion that it is part of the Liberal program 
to propose a Home Rule Bill, while still others believe that he 
will take a middle course, and propose measures of partial reform. 
Sir Alexander Acland Hood roundly accuses the Prime-Minister 
of making his Home-Rule speech for the main purpose of shaking 
off Lord Rosebery, the ex-Prime-Minister, who immediately after 
its delivery disclaimed the Bannerman policy and now sulks like 
Achilles in his own tent. Sir Alexander is reported in the London 
Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette as saying : 


“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is like an elderly widower, 
and he has courted and become engaged to a virtuous and wealthy 
spinster, to wit, Lord Rosebery. He finds, after the engagement 
has gone on fora long time, and when the marriage is about to 
take place, that the lady is very much ‘made up,’ that her temper 
is very uncertain and changes day by day, and that she is not likely 
to be a nice companion in the same house in the future. He does 
not want to jilt her or throw her over but he wants to get out of 
the bargain somehow, because of the breach-of-promise action 
which would soon come up. He then takes a course which I 
deplore—a course which I do not say is immoral, but one which 
is of doubtful morality. He had the audacity, under the nose of 
the virtuous spinster, to kiss the pretty Irish housemaid, Mr. 
Redmond.” 


Mr. Asquith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, recently denied pub- 
licly that the future policy of the Government would include the 
introduction of a Home Rule Bill. His words are thus reported 
by Zhe Westminster Gazette : 


“Some weeks ago he told his own constituents that in his own 
opinion—and he did not profess to be speaking the opinion of any- 
body but himself—the reintroduction of a Home Rule Bill would 
not form part of the policy or of the business of the next Govern- 
ment and the next Parliament. He believed that, whatever diver- 
gencies of view there were among Liberals, or even among Union- 
ists as to the time and the form of the ultimate settlement of the 
problem of Irish Government, the view he expressed was that 
which was entertained at the moment by the great majority of 
working Liberals in this country.” 


The London Standard thinks that the Stirling speech was sim- 
ply a “bid for Nationalist (Irish) favor, or, at least, toleration.” 
That no Home Rule Bill was in Sir Henry’s mind is the view 
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of the London Daily Chronicle, tho this paper expects the new 


Prime-Minister will do something for Ireland. Thus: 


“What the next Parliament may hope to do for Ireland is not 
the introduction of a Home Rule Bill (which would be a perfectly 
futile plowing of the sands), but something which, if less ambi- 
tious, will be of more practical benefit—namely, the introduction 
(in Lord Rosebery’s words) of ‘large administrative reforms’ and 
‘the development of local institutions.’ ” 


On the other hand, Zhe Freeman’s Journal (Dublin) recalls 
that Sir Henry declared that relief for Ireland “will not be long 
delayed,” and it argues that such a phrase can only point to the 
next Parliament. The London Sfectator, Unionist and Free- 
trader, thus interprets Sir Henry’s utterances as espousing Home 
Rule in a Pickwickian sense : 


“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said—what we all knew be- 
fore—that in the abstract, and as a matter of personal opinion, he 
was a Home-Ruler; but: he also made it abundantly evident that 
neither he nor those who work with him had any intention of in- 
troducing a Home-Rule Bill in the next Parliament, or going to 
the country with a Home-Rule cry.” 


But 7hé Saturday Review (London) declares that “his words 
can mean nothing else but an Irish Parliament for Irish affairs.” 





BERNHARDT AND ANTISEMITISM IN CANADA. 


T seems evident froma reading of thé Canadian press that the 
attack on Sarahy»Bernhardt’s party in Quebec was partly an 
anti-Semitic outbreak against the famous -Jewess and partly the 
Archbishop 
Bruchesi, of Montreal, we are told in the press of that city, had 
preached several strong sermons denouncing the theaters in gen- 
eral and the Bernhardt performances in particular, and threatened 
those who attended them with “ measures more efficacious perhaps 
than the enforcement of the laws of the State.” These utterances 
created a sensation, and seem to have had an effect as far away 
as Quebec, for the mob which attacked the Bernhardt party, we 
read, was composed of students of Laval University, a religious 
institution. Another feature of this incident, which, as one paper 
says, “leaves an indelible disgrace on the city of Quebec,” was 
an interview which certain Canadian newspaper men had with the 
French actress, during which they presumably extracted from her 
an opinionon Canada. Mme. Bernhardt (according to Le Canada 
(Montreal), repudiated the language attributed to her in the 
printed account of this interview, which appeared in ZL’ Evenement 
(Quebec). In this account she is alleged to have said that she 
loved Canada ; it was the prettiest place she had ever seen; that, 
however, was all; the Canadians had scarcely a drop of French 
blood in their veins—they were English-Irish-Ilroquois Canadians; 
they possessed neither littérateurs, painters, sculptors, nor poets— 
excepting Frechette, perhaps. The Canadian youth—journalists 
and students—must look to the country’s future: it was at present 
advancing backward. Shespoke contemptuously of the Canadian 
student class. Canadians were under the yoke of the clergy, and 
Canada was about as progressive as Turkey. 

The students of Laval University mob..d Mme. Bernhardt 
and her company as she was leaving Quebec after a successful 
series of performances, in which, we are told, the theaters were 
crowded. Snowballs and aged eggs were flung at the histrionic 
party, and cries of “ Jewess,” coupled with opprobrious epithets, 
say the papers, were heard. Mme. Bernhardt, in an indignant let- 
ter to Le Canada (Montreal) says she herself heard cries of 
“Down with the Jewess!” Za Patrie (Quebec) finds in this riot 
an evidence of race prejudice, and says: 


result of a religious. ‘crusade against ‘the stage. 


“What are we to gain by propagating dislikes of race or by giv- 
ing freedom to appeals to passion? May those of our young 
compatriots who will read these lines wish to keep them well in 
mind. We area minority in this country. If we sow the wind, 
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we shall reap the tempest. Precedents which we create by 
thoughtless and imprudent acts will count against us. It isnot by 
manifestations in the streets, by breaking glass and throwing eggs, 
that we shall establish our intellectual, moral, and political super- 
iority.” 


Le Canada (Montreal) feels that such an outburst was a disgrace 
to the Province of Quebec, and speaks as follows of the hoodlums 
who took part in it: 


“These young people were French-Canadians. It is scarcely 
credible, but such is the fact, and it is a vain attempt to find excuse 
for their conduct by speaking of it as an irresponsible, giddy out- 
burst, and a mere prank. Such disgraceful scenes are a reflection 
on the Province of Quebec.” 


The News (Montreal) can not understand how university stu- 
dents could entertain such bitter feelings toward an actress because 
she is a Jewess. The Montreal Daily Witness deplores the effect 
that such an incident will have upon Euro- 
pean estimates of Canadian enlightenment, 
and says: 

“ The world will take the greatest possible 
interest in the assault ipon Mme. Bernhardt, 
and will want to know all about it. France 
will read how her great actress told the rep- 
resentatives of culture in this province that 
they were going backward and not forward. 
. . . Readers abroad will learn how the people 
of Quebec, or those who undertook to repre- 
sent them, proceeded to prove the alleged 
charges up to the handle by assailing a wo- 
man in a most brutal manner, denouncing her 
asa Jewess. .. . The people of Quebec are 
evidently very much incensed at a disgrace 
brought upon them by an element with which 
few of them can have any. sympathy. The 
press greatly deplores it.” 


The Herald (Montreal) joins in the con- 
demnation of the Laval hoodlums, whom it 
styles “ ruffians who have simply placed them- 
selves out of the pale of civilization.” Canada 
is, however, it adds, growing notorious for 
such outbursts of race bigotry. To quote: 


of Russia. 


“ Inexcusable outrages have been occurring decided upen 


with quite undue frequency in this Province 
of late, and it is high time the law-abiding people of the Province 
began to recognize the resulting injury to their reputation. At 
Laval and in the French press there have been seasonable pro- 
tests, but it looks.as tho harsher measures ought to be invoked 
before the evil spreads any further.” 


The Toronto Mews remarks that this attempt to mob Mme. 
Bernhardt “ is likely to bring far more discredit upon Canada than 
her remarks upon our lack of progressiveness and national status. 
If she adds to these criticisms that we are a narrow-minded, bigoted, 
and ungenerous community, it will be the fault of her assailants.” 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Tolstoy’s Optimistic View of Russia’s Future.— 
The correspondent of the Berliner Tagedblatt writes to that journal 
that Count Tolstoy thinks that the safety of Russia throvgh all her 
commotions will ultimately be secured by the unshaken loyalty of 
the peasantry. The correspondent says: 


“Count Tolstoy exhibits a surprising optimism with regard to 
the present condition of Russia. He is persuaded that the posi- 
tion of things has nothing dangerous in it, for he is persuaded that 
the workingmen of the big cities are of little account in compari- 
son with ‘the peasants, who form an immense majority of the Rus- 
sian population. 

“The peasantry are not thinking of a revolution, and the Count 
declares that newspaper stories of revolts in the country districts 
are exaggerated. He says that no one but a small group of revo- 
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lutionary agitators desires to overturn the order of things at pres- 
ent existing. 

“ Nevertheless, Tolstoy declines to make any predictions and 
says that it is impossible to say what may happen. In any case, 
it will be necessary to overturn the present Government, which is 
founded ona policy of force, and to supplant it by another régime, 
based on the love of others, goodness, and the maxims of Chris- 
tianity."— Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE REVOLUTION AND THE RUSSIAN 
PRESS. 


OTHING reflects more fully and strikingly the confusion 
which has prevailed in Russia for the past three months 
than the daily press of the two capitals and of the important pro- 
vincial centers. Immediately after the issuance of the “ Constitu- 
tion” manifesto, the St. Petersburg editors and newspaper pub- 
lishers called on Count Witte and demanded 
immediate freedom of the press—the abolition 
of the censorship and of all restrictions save 
those of the general criminal law. Witte de- 
clared this to be impossible, because prema- 
ture and sudden; he promised, however, 
“temporary ” laws relaxing the censorship re- 
strictions and eventually freedom. The edi- 
tors rejected these concessions as inadequate. 
They formed a union for the defense of the 
freedom of printing and publication, and, with 
the active aid and support of the workmen’s 
council and the “Union of Unions,” abol- 
ished the censorship on their own account. 
That is, they resolved to submit no articles, 
proof-sheets, or printed copies to the censor, 
and thus to defy the Government. 

Since then the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
papers have enjoyed absolute freedom of 
speech—except that the police, under the in- 
structions of Minister Dournovo (regarded as 
a reactionary), have repeatedly seized and 
confiscated editions of radical papers. There 
has been much complaint of this “ tyrannical” 
interference, but Witte has answered that, 
until new laws are properly enacted, the old ones remain in force, 
and that the Government can not recognize the revolutionary de- 
crees of leagues, councils, and congresses. 

The press, too, has suffered several interruptions on account 
of the strikes, general and special. The workmen’s council, 
bitterly says the Vovoye Vremya, is just as arbitrary and despotic 
as the “old” Government. It calls strikes, abolishes the press for 
this or that period of time, and even dictates policies. Its office 
and that of the Russ, it says, have been invaded by striking work- 
men and, by force, the printers have been compelled to set up 
matter which their council wished to print. Is this liberty? it 
asks. Is this reform and democracy? “Temporary” press laws 
have at last been prepared under the direction of one of Witte’s 
leading subordinates, but the editors and publishers announce their 
firm intention to pay no attention to these “liberal” laws. They 
insist upon unrestricted freedom of comment and discussion. 

The press of the two capitals is divided and subdivided into a 
number of sections. Some of the papers—the Vovoye Vremya, 
the S/ove, and others—are standing by Witte and his policy and 
urging the intelligent classes to cooperate with the Government in 
constructive work and oppose the cry for a constituent assembly 
and universal suffrage. The Movosti, Russ, Nashi Zhizn,and Sin 


Oteichestva (all of St. Petersburg), and the Russkya Viedomosti of 
Moscow stand with those Zemstvoists who demand further guar- 
antees and “deeds” from Witte and criticize his whole course as 
“bureaucratic” and time-serving. The extremists have their own 
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irregular publications, and Gorky, Minsky, the poet, and other 
radicals have started a daily paper, Movaia Zhizn (The New 
Life) to represent the “ proletariat” as against the middle classes 
and the “ intelligencia,” and to demand universal suffrage and in- 
dustrial reform. There is much violent recrimination among these 
parties and groups, and the papers emphasize the differences that 
have divided the liberal and Zemstvo and professional workers. 

The most influential and respected Liberal organ, the Moscow 
Russkya Viedomosti, explains the distrust of and dissatisfaction 
with Witte as follows: 


“Either Russia is still an autocratic monarchy or a constitu- 
tional country. If the former, what force and legal weight have 
the various unsigned orders and proclamations of the Government? 
Who, where, is the Government? By what right was Poland placed 
under martial law and told that she must be good in order to get 
the benefits of the new reforms? Were the new reforms a favor, 
a reward for good conduct, to be withdrawn and reconferred arbi- 
trarily by the bureaucracy? And what of the arbitrary arrests, 
the executions, the savagery of the Cossacks, the courts-martial, 
the oscillations between concessions and brutal repressions?” 


In short, the paper contends that the Government is as irre- 
sponsible and unprincipled as ever, and says that the reforms are 
mere paper promises. 

The Russ expresses similar views. It demands trial and pun- 
ishment of the governors, generals, and other officials who have 
instigated or connived at attacks on students, strikers, and Jews. 
It says: 

“If these crimes are not. fitly punished, the nation will conclude 
that the Czar’s manifesto is mere words, the reality being un- 
changed. But it is impossible to live under such a belief. If the 
nation can see no way out legally, it will resist the Government in 
a revelutionary manner. Have we not had enough war and dis- 
cord in the country? The Government will not pacify the people 
by lawlessness and toleration of official crime.” 


The Novosti declares that the official criminals ought to be tried 
for rcurder or manslaughter, and even the Grashdanin, Prince 
Mestchesky’s organ, can not understand the leniency shown toward 
the high instigators of outrage and°massacre. The advanced 
newspapers are supporting the strikers and the Union of Unions, 
whose strong proclamations against the Government and its agents 
they print in full and in prominent places. They say that were 
any leading liberal to offer Witte his help, he would merely dis- 
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credit himself without helping the Government. To deserve and 
obtain liberal and Zemstvo cooperation, it is urged by the advanced 
press, the Government must order the convocation of a constituent 
assembly, with full power to frame a constitution, and this assem- 
bly must be elected by direct, universal suffrage. Complete am- 
nesty, to extend to the terrorists, is also demanded.— 7vans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE NEWSPAPER PERIL TO THE BRITISH 
ARMY. 


HE British soldier of to-day is as brave as ever, but not as 
well trained or commanded, as was proved in the Boer War, 
says Col. A. W. A. Pollock in Macmillan’s Magazine (London). 
The good general is the man who wins a battle and does the 
enemy most injury with least loss of life to his own troops. But 
he is a bad general who has not moral courage enough to sacrifice 
the lives of his men freely, when he can thereby obtain over- 
whelming advantages over his antagonist. The press, however, 
is an enemy of slaughter and self-sacrifice, and while the soldier 
must be trained, the press must be curbed, as Fleet Street and its 
writers are often “a greater danger than a foreign foe, however 
formidable, because the writers in them are often indiscreet as 
well as ignorant.” To quote: 


“ A man,indeed’proves himself a good general if he fully attains 
his object at the least possible sacrifice of the lives of his own 
men; but.no object is well chosen unless the attainment of it en- 
tails for the enemy the utmost loss that the available means permit 
to be inflicted upon him. Consequently, it is a mark, and a very 
clear one, too, of a bad general to fail to hit his hardest at the 
enemy out of any squeamish regard for the lives of the officers and 
men under his own orders. Some British generals are highly 
thought of upon account of the dauntless courage with which they 
have continually exposed their own persons in the foreground of 
the fight; but a general’s proper place is where he can best direct 
the operations in progress, and in order to do this he must be 
where he can see, at oné and the same moment, the maneuvers of 
his own troops and also of the enemy’s. On the firing-line a com- 
mander can not see his own men without interrupting his observa- 
tion of their opponents, and thus risking a failure to detect some 
very important movement. No exhibition of personal prowess in 
the fight itself can compensate for failure as an organizer of vic- 
tory. To be cool, calculating, and utterly impervious at the time 





YOURS TO-MORROW. 
—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


Count WitTE—“ There are two parties at the court of St. Petersburg, and 
the Czar lends an ear to both.” —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


THE LEADER AND THE LED. 
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to any feelings of compassion for friends or foes, are essential 
qualifications for command in the field.” 


He accuses the leaders and commanders of British forces in the 
Boer War of moral cowardice, altho the standard of personal 
courage in the army was high. In his own words: 


“ Personal courage fell short of real heroism in the cases of per- 
haps .o5 per cent. of the officers of all ranks and corps who led 
.coops under fire in South Africa; but moral cowardice, evinced 
by failure to attempt, or to carry through to the bitter end, the 
utmost that might appear to be feasible, can be discerned in the 
proceedings of probably 80 per cent. of the seniors and 10 per cent. 
of the juniors. Why was this? The explanation is perfectly sim- 
ple. It had been decided by the ‘experts’ inhabiting the purlieus 
of Fleet Street, or acting as war correspondents at the front, that 
a bloody victory stamped a general as wanting in skill, and a 
bloody defeat as utterly incompetent. What the ‘experts’ wrote 
in the newspapers the British public readily believed, with the re- 
sult that many generals and others who were personally as brave 
soldiers as any that have fought anywhere in the world since its 
creation were gradually reduced to being moral cowards.” 


He cites the case of General Lord Methuen, who was much cri- 
ticized by the London press for what was looked upon as reck- 
lessness. Other generals tried to avoid what the papers consid- 
ered his errors. Thus the writer declares: 


“Lord Methuen became unpopular in Fleet Street because he 
did not make war with the gloves on; other generals took fright 
lest they also might fall into disrepute, and henceforward our oper- 
ations became, generally speaking, chicken-hearted. The chari- 
ness to risk lives displayed by the senior officers spread downward, 
until the men themselves came to take for granted that they were 
not ‘meant.’” 


The British army, he continues, is ill-trained and is too much 
under the influence of the press, which enjoys an irresponsible lib- 
erty which should be checked. The article concludes as follows: 


“The British soldier, be he officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
private, is as courageous as ever; but the army is no longer what 
itwas in the days of Mooreand Wellington—the best-trained army 
in the world. Ground that a hundred years ago sufficed for the 
battle-training of a brigade is now insufficient for a single com- 
pany, and hence our falling off. Mere courage can not enable a 
man to accomplish that which he knows not how to set about. 
On the question of courage we need be under no anxiety ; but if 
we would render ourselves capable of making war successfully, we 
should do well to train our army and to control our press. The 
first operation will not suffice without the second. Our daily 
newspapers are a greater danger than any foreign foe, however 
formidable, because the writers in ‘them are-usually indiscreet as 
well as ignorant.” 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS iN SWEDEN. 


HE Swedish woman is the most Amazonian of her sex in 
Europe, according to Marc Hélys, who is so deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that he writes an article in Le Correspondant 
(Paris) about it. He reminds us that in early days a javelin was 
included in her trousseau and on her wedding-day she was expect- 
ed to hurl this through the window, “signifying, by this symbolic 
act, her readiness to take part in the defense of her hearth and 
home.” During the wars of Charles XII. the women plowed, 
sowed, and harvested the grain, we are told, and according to the 
ancient Swedish law a woman married “ in order to be mistress in 
her house,” and was to have the same rights as her husband over 
“the bolts, locks, and keys of the home.” It is therefore no won- 
der that feminism, the principle of woman’s rights, has made great 
progress in Sweden. The occupation of women in civil and pro- 
fessional life, says Mr. Hélys, is well-nigh universal ; she not only 
teaches, or undertakes the management of a bank, but learns 
marksmanship and military drill, a great advantage, says the wri- 
ter, in a country of so small a population, as in case of foreign war 
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the women could defend the land when it is stripped of male gar- 
risons. 

The progress of Swedish women in education was inaugurated 
by Frederika Bremer, and it is continued by the existing Frederika 
Bremer Union. To quote from the present writer: 

“The progress of feminism henceforth was rapid. In 1836 woz 
man occupied a somewhat humiliating position in the world o 
learning. In 1870 she was admitted to the University and the 
School of Medicine and in 1873 she had the right to present her- 
self for examination in all the faculties excepting that of theology.” 

The method of the Frederika Bremer Union was to direct this 
onward movement, says Mr. Hélys. In his own words: 

“It was founded, according to its statutes, to promote the calm 
and methodical development of woman, and the amelioration, 
moral and material, of her lot. It begins by impressing upon 
women their own value as individuals; which they had so long lost 
sight of. It labors for their independence, and fights down the 
prejudices, in acccordance with which at one time, in Sweden, 
labor was considered to degrade a woman. [Education and inde- 
pendence, that is, increased consciousness of worth, and liberty of 
action—such was the dream of Frederika Bremer, and such the 
essence of Swedish femininism.” 

Women of property, as early as the eighteenth century, had a 
vote in their own commune and any woman who pays a certain tax 
also possesses the suffrage. The extension of this privilege is at 
present being agitated, says Mr. Hélys, and he adds: 

“Itis only within the last three years that this great question has 
been seriously discussed in Sweden, and in the debates that have 
taken place in Parliament on universal suffrage, the vote for wom- 
an suffrage last session was 93 against 115.” 

The question of woman’s part in the common business of life has 
been largely decided, we are told, through the efforts and example 
of a Swedish lady of title, who took up with great enthusiasm the 
ideas of Frederika Bremer. At present almost all the women in 
Sweden are engaged in active employment. To quote: 

“The trumpet call sounded by Frederika Bremer came at the 
very moment when attention was called to the number of unmar- 
ried women. . . . Of thesé there are at present in Sweden more 
than 100,000 who have to earn their own living. Then the Baro- 
ness Adlersparre appeared, preaching the law of labor, and set- 
ting an example of its fulfilment in her own family. Labor was 
soon looked upon by women as honorable, as constituting a claim 
to individual worth. Then it became the fashion, and Sweden is 
perhaps the only country where this fashion dominates the femin- 
ine world. In this connection it is curious to see how the Swedish 
woman refuses to be looked upon as the mere ornament of anoth- 
er’s life and claims her place as an independent individual. Even 


when labor is not a material necessity to her, it has become a 
moral necessity.” 


Mr. Hélys goes on to give instances of woman’s work in Swe- 
den. The employment earliest taken up by the softer sex was 
teaching, and in certain branches of education women constitute 
70 per cent, of the instructors. In 1877 the Countess Bjorkenstam 
founded and conducted an express business. The first advertising 
agency in Sweden was founded twenty years ago by Miss Gurnelius, 
and 80 per cent. of her employees are women. Miss Louise Flod- 
din has a printing-house at Aboga and publishes the local news- 
paper, and there are in Sweden a dozen other such houses con- 
ducted by women. The writer informs us that the Swedish woman 
is not impaired in her softer feminine instincts and in her domes- 
tic aspirations by the strenuous ideals of labor which she cher- 
ishes. He says: 


“I approached one of the most distinguished and one of the 
most earnest of Swedish feminists, Miss Adelborg, secretary of 
the Frederika Bremer Union .. . and I asked her if among wom- 


en who worked the taste for family life, the heart of the woman 
were not laid aside for the sake of the vocation, the enterprise, the 
ideal of toil. ‘ Never,’ she answered. ‘ Among all the women I 
have seen working successfully, there is not one who would refuse 
to-morrow to throw up her career for the sake of love and a hor:: 
of her own.’ ”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIAN ECHOES IN FRANCE. 


L’ANNONCIATEUR DE LA TEMPETE. _Par Maxim Long, frenainted into 
French by B. Semenoff. Société du Mercure de France, Pari 


EN Prison. Par Maxim Gorky. Translated into French from the Russian 
manuscript by S. Persky. Librarie Félis Juven, Paris. 


DERNIERES PAROLES. Par Coynt Lyof Tolstoy. Translated into French by 
ae Bienstock. Société, ‘* Mercure de France, Paris. Importations by 


rentano, New York. 
WO recent translations from Maxim Gorky into the French lan- 
guage are illuminating as to recent Russian Jewish troubles. 
One of these volumes brings recent experiences of the great Russian 
graphically before the reader. In no language as in French is the li:era- 
ture of the world open to the general reader with so little delay. There- 
fore many of the sketches in “L’Annonciateur de la Tempéte” are of 
immediate interest. The first in this volume is intended as a prelude. 
And perhaps the title, ‘The Harbinger of the Storm,” gives a better idea 
than the French translation of this small allegorical fragment. Indubit- 
ably the storm is that revolutionary one which is continually renewing in 
Russia. The little poem might be taken to be prophetic, as this incessant 
renewal of destructive forces, their culmination, and ever-growing fury 
are foretold. But from a literary point of view a different sort of work 
finds Gorky at his best. In the volume under discussion there is one bit 
- called ‘“‘Mélodies Printaniéres,’’ which should have been placed before 
the prelude. And there is a delightful “Légende Valaque” in free verse 
which has a charm and flexibility not often to be found in Gorky’s work. 
It is in such writing as ‘The Pogrom,” however, a description of Jewish 
massacre, and in “The Reader” that this buoyant and somber author 
shows that reverence for suffering which is at the bottom of his deep 
heart. Moral purpose is replaced by sympathy with humanity; didactic 
intention is lost in a tender handling of certain great problems of 
life. 

Gorky’s humor is manifest in some of his best work. “The Awaken- 
ing” belongs to the class of vagabond delineation, as do several sketches 
in the volume called “En Prison,” translated by Mr. S. Persky from 
manuscript. “En Prison” is a bit of realism, intensely quiet, in no way 
sensational, and is in its monotone, its sobriety, an artistic piece of work. 
Russian society entire interests Gorky—the bourgeoisie and the culti- 
vated classes as well as the vagabonds and criminals. What is one to 
do? How and where seek the remedy of the ills from which humanity 
suffers? How satisfy the love of justice and liberty, the passionate de- 
sire for useful and beneficial energy? And he shows us suddenly to what 
depth distress and suffering may reach. He works, pen in hand, for the 
liberation of souls. 

In the volume called the “Dernitres Paroles” of Count Tolstoy, the 
translator, in the guise of a preface, describes the difficulties of publica- 

tion which Tolstoy’s work has en- 
countered. After the first works, the 
Maison Posrednik of Moscow was for- 
bidden to edit his works; the cen- 
sors were alarmed to the extent of 
forbidding also the pages of Dos- 
toievsky, of Garchin, Potekhin, and 
others. And so, in 1898, a publish- 
ing house for revolutionary and rad- 
ical Russian works was established 
in England. At the present time 
in Christchurch lives a whole Tol- 
stoyan colony, in the hospitable 
Tuckton House, where development 
of freedom of thought and the prac- 
tise of the law of love and fraternity 
are living aims. In the present vol- 
ume are united all that the great 
thinker has written during the last 
three years, published at various dates 
i by Tchertkov, of Christchurch. This volume contains essays on the sub- 
jects Gi ‘the ‘Russo-Japanese War,” “Actual Events in Russia,” “To 
Men of Politics,” “On the Kesutztian;?’ “A Letter to Nicholas II.,” be- 
ginning “Dear Brother,” and various observations of a fragmentary and 
miscellaneous nature. The only aim of that life accessible to man, reit- 
erates the apostle of non-resistance, is to “aspire to that perfection which 
Christ has indicated when he said: ‘Be perfect as is your Father in 
heaven.’’’ There are some further observations on the Doukhobors in 
Canada, whose cause Tolstoy has so long assisted. He speaks constantly 
of his simple faith; he refers to the visit of William Jennings Bryan, 
characterizing him as “a very intelligent and religious man,” to whom 
he had repeated again his doctrine of human sympathy as expressed in 
actual manual labor. 





MAXIM GORKY. 
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AN OVERWORKED SHORT STORY. 


He a HecuBa. By Baroness von Hutten. 
ton & Co., New York, 
ARONESS VON HUTTEN dedicates “He and Hecuba” to 
Henry James, “whose kindly criticism of the short story of the 
same name encourage¢ me to lengthen it to its present form.” It would 
be interesting to hear Mr. James’s criticism on the result of his praise. 
In view of that result, as it may appear to smaller critics, it is to be hoped 
that it would not be “kindly.”’ It is not unkindness that prompts the 
present critic to score “He and Hecuba”’ as all unworthy of the author 
of that purely beautiful love idyll, “Our Lady of the Beeches.” This 
novel is uneven, with some good touches, but, as a whole, painfully har- 
rowing, cheaply melodramatic, and decidedly unwholesome in its treat- 
ment of love. In an obvious attempt 
to achieve strength, the author has 
only compassed a cheap and florid 
rankness. 

King Hardy, when the story opens, 
isa distressing example of the Eng- 
lish curate of a small provincial 
town. He is forty-seven, with a pre- 
maturely wornout wife and five un- 
interesting children, whom he is too 
poor to care for decently, tho his 
intense pride hotly resents any as- 
sistance from outside. The one fine 
thing about him is his stern accep- 
tance of his lot and a faithful acquit- 
tal of its duties as expatiation for an 
illicit love affair with an Italian 
woman, which he had had as a rich 
young man of twenty-seven. But, 
on the return of a manuscript of an 
exegetical character from a publisher at a moment when his bitter lot 
is searing his very soul, he burns the treatise. Then, maddened by the 
horror of the poverty his family suffers, he grasps some of his sermon” 
paper and writes “‘the story of his life.” It has an enormous vogue and 
he makes plenty of money for family needs. But Lady Macbeth’s state 
of mind over that “damnéd spot”’ was not more mordant than his hence- 
forth. A voluptuous Madame Perez comes on the scene, who resolves ° 
to make a man who can love like that love her. But the grinding of the 
mills of the gods for Hardy takes the shape of the death of his wife and 
children from diphtheria, which he has communicated to them, and his 
falling victim to it himself. At this juncture the houri lady calls on him, 
and, to check her violent love-making, he confides to her his condition. 
She has had a morbid horror of contagion from the disease, but here- 
upon, “springing at him, she caught him about the neck and kissed him 
repeatedly on the mouth.” The rector, despite his diphtheria, dies of 
heart failure, and Madame Perez, recognizing that she is doomed to die 
of the gift she had pleaded for, receives communion and blows out her 
brains! 

It is “‘a striking and powerful book, and one of fine quality,”’ says the 
Chicago Tribune, the New York Evening Post declares the story to be 
“a brilliantly written piece of morbid and disagreeable analysis”; and 
the Boston Herald says that ‘“‘altho the padding often is obtrusive, it is 
well written, as is everything touched by this gifted writer's pen.”’ On the 
other hand, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat believes that “the situations 
are overdrawn and unnatural, and the story upon the whole very unsat- 
isfactory”’; and the New York Owlook, too, thinks the story “is clumsily 
and hurriedly ended by wholesale slaughter.” That paper doubts the 
author’s soundness “‘in dealing with moral questions and the whole- 
someness of her manner of making her characters play about the edges 
of social sin.” 


299 pp. Price, $1.50. D. Apple 

















BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


TALES OF SEA AND COAST. 


CruX DE LA Mer. Par Pierre Lemonnier. 


Ernest Flammarion, Paris. Im- 
ported by Brentano, New York. 


5 OU have awakened in me,” says Armand Dayot, in a preface to 

“‘Ceux de la Mer,” a collection of tales of the west coast of 
France, “the eternal regret at being condemned to the prison of the 
cities.”’ To eyes “avid of light and of new horizons,” 


this wandering 
life between two ‘blue immensities,”’ 


the free, joyous, rude, and melan- 
choly life of seafarers, brings the consciousness of the “thick walls and 
gray, heavy skies, always the same, that imprison the city dweller.” 
The book is by Pierre Lemonnier, and is a collection of short stories of 
sea and coast life. Simply told, direct, with obvious sentiment, and with 
sitong human emotional portrayal in short compass, they are suited to 
the American reader. Fresh, breezy, vigorous, and simple, and some- 
times poignant, but always interesting, the general reader will not miss 
the tender reserve of a Loti, nor his brutal calm of exposure of the futility 
of things human as applied to the lives of sailors and their families. 
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FROM THE LAND OF NEVER WAS. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK-O’- LANTERN. By Myrtle Reed. 353 pp. Price, 
$1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


HIS is a book cast in the oblique, like the skew-wise figures of Mr. 
Peter Newell. If you can accept the burlesque, the exaggeration 
of the foundation, the story stands a structure of straw that challenges no 
wind, and fits, in cozy, crow’s-nest fashion, into the atmosphere of Make- 
Believe. An impecunious, newly married pair, each marked with the 
unstable, artistic temperament, the husband unnecessarily irascible, the 
wife redundantly obstinate, fall heir to a fantastic old house, full of 
tumble-down furniture, and gruesome 
family portraits. The heirs come to 
live in the old place, and, spelling 
backwards, little by little, learn the 
story of the freaky old uncle who 
made and gave the home. This still 
pervasive old man is assumed by the 
narrator to have changed from a 
romantic, high-bred Romeo to a flint- 
hearted, grumbling Trinon, all be- 
cause of persistent and long-contin- 
ued visitations from his deceased 
wife’s multitudinous and impossible 
relatives. These same harrowing 
hordes at once swoop down for the 
summer upon the long-suffering new 
owners. Each set of relatives has 
its own peculiar and exasperating 
characteristics, and the story is of their 
clashing vagaries, while the young, 
oblivious husband writes the novel that is to make him famous, and the 
young wife acts the slightly flirtatious Griselda. 

It is quite a Frank Stockton situation, and the author “has fun” with 
her readers and her book folk, quite in the hiccuppy Stocktonian way— 
jerking mental chairs from under them, offering them cotton-stuffed 
mental doughnuts, and so on, in hilarious hops and halts. We have to 
forgive considerable over-accentuation in the types. The stage-driver, 
for instance, belongs to the b’gosh era that is gone, hayseed and jeans, to 


























MYRTLE REED, 


.meet the green-whiskered Irishman in the land of Never-Was. But, 


granting that the queer people rounded up at the Jack-o’-Lantern have as 
slight relation to living characters as the grimacing figures on a deck of 
cards to a line of Sargeant portraits, we must yet declare that Myrtle Reed 
is possessed of a quick sense of humor, is a keen observer of life, and an 
exceptionally alert and alluring judge of human nature. 

The Washington Post finds this novel “‘full of delicate fancy, spon- 
taneous humor, and withal one of the quaintest and most readable of 
old-fashioned love-stories,”’ and several other papers speak favorably of 
it. The London Academy, however, calls it “‘a commonplace farce,”’ and 
The Outlook (New York) makes the objection that “the characters neither 
act reasonably nor talk naturally.”” “It is a disconcerting, but not dis- 
pleasing blend of folly and shrewdness,” thinks the London Athenaeum, 
and while “some readers will think the book a mere tissue of nonsense, 
others may take a fleeting pleasure in its very absurdity.” 


INSURANCE YARNS. 


TueE Best Pouicy. By Elliott Flower. Illustrated. Cloth, 268 pp. Price, 
$1.25. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
- HE insurance companies of the country should pay Mr. Flower a 
royalty on this book. It is a mine of information on life insur- 
ance, rouscs the reader’s interest in it, teaches him about it, woos him 
to try it. Above all, it opens up bewildering vistas into the utilities that 
may be coaxed from that strongbox, an insurance policy. For instance: 
One story tells how a man, comparatively moneyless but having some 
credit, borrowed $500, and took out and from this sum paid a premium 
on a life policy for $20,000, which he used as collateral for borrowing 
$20,000 in cash, that enabling this Ulysses of finance to clear, in a trolley- 
line consolidation, $35,500—still having, after repaying his loans, the pol- 
icy with the first premium paid. This was doing well; but a second tale 
presents us with a youth who used policies for winning and ruling a wife! 
Still a third ee is of a father who, by so slyly disappearing as to lead 
to a belief in his having committed meicie, caused the insurance com- 
pany to pay his sons $25,000—the sum they needed to push an invention 
by which they made a large fortune; afterward, on being told by their 
father of his deception, reimbursing, at his request, the insurance com- 
pany. “An Incidental Scheme” is both an insurance and a good detec- 
tive story. To find a delver into insurance describing an examining 
physician as disclaiming infallibility (as several times occurs), tho taxing, 
is reassuring. 
That this book should be issued just at the time when the business of 
life insurance has been shown in its true colors is the cause of sarcastic 
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comment on the part of some newspapers. “The book is timely in that 
it is calculated to prop up the weakened ramparts of faith in insurance,”’ 
observes the St. Paul Dispatch, and it adds that the book is one which 
the Old Line companies “should buy in large numbers and. distribute 
as a part of their literature of conversion.”” However, the press gerierally 
regard the tales as well told, and generally interesting. The Nashville 
American declares they are told with “consummate skill and charm.” 
But the Boston Herald thinks the stories possess only ‘ordinary literary 
merit.” 





THE BATTLE WITH BACTERIA. 


IMMUNITY IN INFECTIVE DISEASES. By Elie Metchnikoff, Foreign Member 
of the Ro on Society of London, Professor at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
Translated from the French by Francis G. Binnie of the Pathological De- 
partment, University of Cambridge. xvi, 591 pp. Price, $5.25. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


N the first page of this book, and again on the last, the author re- 
fers to the strain of pessimism that marked the thought of the 
nineteenth century, and observes that it was largely prompted by the 
dread of disease and of premature death. Apart, then, from the suffering 
and death resulting from infective diseases, it must be recognized that 
the question of immunity is of vast psychological importance. The pres- 
ent book, however, justifies itself adequately from a purely practical 
point of view. “Do diseases come from without, or do their causes arise 
within the organism ?”’ This question, long debated, and perhaps des- 
tined to remain long debatable, is surely a practical question. On the 
one hand is the all but universally accepted doctrine, dating from Pas- 
teur, that certain diseases, if not all, appear only after the invasion of an 
organism by specific bacteria. On the other hand, it is shown that ‘as 
soon as he is born, man becomes the habitat of a rich microbial flora,” 
which includes not only many indifferent species, but also, very gen- 
erally, forms known to be disease-producing—as the bacteria of pneu- 
monia and of diphtheria. In other words, infective diseases arise from 
external causes, but the operation of these causes depends upon internal 
conditions. What, then, enables an animal to resist the action of 
bacteria? Why are some men less susceptible to a given disease than 
others? Why is the same man less susceptible at one time than at an- 
other? It is toward the solution of this problem of immunity that 
Metchnikoff’s studies and original researches for a quarter of a century 
have been directed. 

Beginning with the lowest forms of animal life, Metchnikoff traces the 
evolution of immunity up to the highest vertebrates. The mechanism 
of immunity in a one-celled animal is 
both simple and direct: the animal 
digests the invader—and preserves 
its health. This power of intra- 
cellular digestion, carried over into 
certain cells of the more complex 
animals, furnished the author the 
basis for his theories of inflammation 
and resistance, first published in 1883. 
Briefly stated, his theory is that an 
invasion of foreign bodies into the 
system is met by an army of white 
corpuscles from the blood and lymph, 
which proceed to envelop themselves 
about the strangers, ultimately to di- 
gest them, or otherwise to prevent 
their multiplication and spread. If 
the bacteria produce some toxic sub- 
stances, the corpuscles produce a neu- 
tralizing antitoxin. The fate of some 
of the higher animals, including man, depends accordingly upon the contin- 
uous struggle between these “ phagocytes” and the attacking organisms. 

That none of the body fluids have the power to destroy the vitality of 
the bacteria or to neutralize the toxins has been demonstrated by numer- 
ous elaborate experiments. Moreover, when the activity of white cor- 
puscles is diminished, as by the administration of some opiate, the sus- 
ceptibility of the animal is at once increased; whereas, on the contrary, 
a stimulation of the phagoeytes to greater activity increases the resisting 
power of the animal. 

Immunity is classified into hereditary and acquired, and the latter 
class is further divided into “naturally acquired” and “artificially ac- 
quired” immunities. Immunity is naturally acquired by surviving an 
attack of a disease; artificially the same kind of immunity may be in- 
duced by vaccination with an attenuated or weakened form of a disease 
culture or virus. Among other methods of aiding the natural resistance 
may be mentioned the administration of antitoxins, to neutralize the 
poisons, and of serum to stimulate the action of the phagocytes. 

Just as Pasteur’s theory of the organic origin of disease worked a rev- 
olution in the whole practise of medicine and surgery, the general ac- 
ceptance of Metchnikoff’s theory of phagocytic resistance to disease must 
mark another epoch in our pursuit of health. 





ELIE METCHNIKOFF. 
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CHRISTMAS POETRY. 


“There’s No Place Like the Old 
Place!’”’ 


{For ‘‘Old Home Week,” Tyringham, August, 1905.] 
By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


I 


Back to the old place I’ve come home again, 

Back at last from the big town, 

After so many hard and struggling years ; 

Back to the old home, the old home in the mountains, 
In the valley of childhood ; 

And I say to myself, again and again I say: 

There’s no place like the old place! 


Il 


Here once more I wander, here in the valley of brooks, 

I wander a stranger—where every spring and tree and 
rock is familiar. 

The little brooks tinkle down, with the old music, 
through the pine-darkened gorges ; 

The brooks that sometimes run dry, or hide under the 
smooth stones ; 

In the time of fulness leaping from ledge to ledge 
down to the big brook that never dries, 

Where the trout dartle and the pools are shadowy and 
cool 

And good to the hot body of a boy. 

Lovely, with an intimate loveliness, is the valley ; 

And again and again J chant to myself: 

Oh, there’s no place like the old place! 


Ill 


There’s no place like the old place! 

Strangely nearer seem the walls of the valley, 

Tho far and spacious as ever the mysterious sunset, 

Never before have I felt so intensely the beauty of it 
all,— 

How well-shaped the double valley ; 

The upper valley like a great, green bowl, 

And the lower valley opening out toward the sunset 
like a trumpet ; 

The mountains embowered with evergreens, and 
maples, and chestnuts,— 

Or lying naked in the sun,— 

Scraped bare by the ancient glacier, 

Scoured by rains and scarred by lightnings, 

And with a look as if the salt sea had beaten and bit- 
ten there for a thousand years. 


IV 

Stately and gracious with elms and willows are the 
smooth and grassy meadows, 

Leveled for human use by the lakes of untold ages, 

Then covered with forests that the pioneers up- 
rooted, — 

Rich now and full of peace; bringing back the well- 
loved images of the Bible : 

Meadows where first I heard the swift song of the 
bobolink,— 

Throbbing and ringing madly back and forth in the 
meadow air,— 

And whence, in full summer, after the long, hot day 

The boy, that was I, came back to the home barn 

Royally charioted on the high-piled, sweet scented 
hay. 

Ah, there’s no place like the old place! 


Vv 

There, under the hill is the homestead ; 

How large the maples have grown that the old folks 
planted ! 

Sweet was the sap in the spring and the shade in the 
summer. 

I never knew such water as from the spring at our 
house, 

Running cold as ice in the kitchen and out inthe barn. 

And the little window up there was mine! 

I tell you I slept well, and rose early in those days, 

Tho sometimes at night after a long rain, or when the 
ice was melting in Hayes’s pond, 

I could scarce sleep for the brook roaring like Niagara, 

As it leaped the mill-dams and spread out over the 
meadows, 

Scurrying great logs along, and every footbridge inthe 
valley. : 

But most times it was quiet enough at the old home,— 

The dear old place, the old place that’s the best place! 
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To Wash Blankets: 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boil- 
ing water, add cold water until nearly luke- 


warm. 


Immerse blanket and knead with the 


hands; rinse in clean warm water in which 
Ivory Soap has been dissolved. Dry in a 
room neither warm nor cold. 

Follow these instructions and your 
blankets will be as clean and soft and fluffy 
as the day you bought them. 


There is no “free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 


991460 Per Cent. Pure 











Everlasting 
Glue 


Pull out the pin! give a gentle 
squeeze and spread as much or as 
little glue as you require. Put 
back the pin and it’s all over— 
sealed up. No muss, no stick 
a fingers, no sour smell, no clogged- 
up bottle nostiff brush. Dennison’s 
Patent Pin Tube is the most prac- 
| pl 
GLUE 
Da GS & 
IN TUBES 


tical method ever devised for the 
e 


use of mucilage, paste or glue. 
Glue, Paste and Mucilag 













Contents canuot spoil. Used ex- 
clusively for 








£ If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s, a Patent Pin Tube 
of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Please 


address Dept. 22 at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing C 








SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


™*° STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes Zhe Dest. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John 
St. Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Chicago, 
128 Franklin St, St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 
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A Godsend to a Boy 
Just as Good for Girls 








‘What a godsend such a paper as The 
‘Little Chronicle would have been to 
me when I was a boy. 


—SIR HIRAM MAXIM. 








A Newspaper for the Family 


Both my family and myself think most highly 
of THE LITTLE CHRONICLE.—S. A. Harris, Pres- 
ident National Bank of Commerce, Minneap- 


olis, Min. 
a OS 
WEEKLY 


Stories, Puzzles, and Other Entertaining 
Features. Beautifully Illustrated. 














Wouldn’t what Sir Hiram Maxim calls *‘ a god- 
send, and what has been pronounced by educa- 
tors ** the most important addition to school texts 
in fifty years,” be a desirable birthday or Christ- 
mas present for your boy or girl. 

Send us 25 cents for a trial shbscription to begin 
on the birthday (or any other day). If satisfied 
with the trial you can remit the balance ($1.25) 
and get it for the rest of the year. 

The Atlas alone is a bargain at 25 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Little Chronicle and a Valuable 
Atlas for 25 Cents. 


The regular price Of THE LITTLE CHRONICLE is 
$1.50 per year. In order to introduce it into new 
homes we wil! send it for two months for 25 cents, 
together with a copy of our Diamond Atlas of the 
World, vest pocket size, 80 pages, handsome col- 
ored maps, index of population and location of 
4.000 cities. 

Coin carrier and samples of THE LITTLE CHRON- 





THE LITTLE CHRONICLE PRESS, 





ICLE free on application. 


361 Dearbor: St. - - - CHICAGO. 











CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


kaown and worn everywhere 
If you are interested in_ our great $3.50 black 
gauntlet fur gloves (mail prepaid); ladies Mocha kid 
gloves in any color ; men’s Mocha Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined ; in fact any kind of gloves or mittens, get 
our booklet ‘' Glove Pointers.” If interested in natural 
black Galloway fur ceats nnd Robes, black and 
brown Frisian ‘domestic caifskin) fur coats, or an ele- 
rant muskrat linea kersey coat, otter collar; 
f you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 
rug work, get our catalog. 
| CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
126 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 













PRESS YOUR TROUSERS 


Perfect 
Pants Presser 


Puts m the *‘ Crease,”’ takes out the 
* Bag.”’ Keeps trousers im perfect order 
by piacmg them in press on retiring ; 
by mormng they will have that well-pressed, 
fresh appearance, with a regular i tet 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 


After 


fore 


“tailor’s 
crease, no matter how wet, baggy or out of shape 
The cost is saved many times a year, and pro- 
vides a continuously neat appearance. This is the 
day of the good dresser. Send for a Perfect Pants Presser, use it 
60 days, money returned if unsatisfactory. 
Circular and full information on request. ° 
Plain Wood, Mahogany Stain, Japanned Trim........... $3.50 
Mard Wood Veneered Boards, Natural Finish (Oxidized 
Copper Trim) 
PERFECT PANTS PRESSER CO., 688 A Rookery, Chieago, Il. 
For sale by: New York, Lewis & Conger; San Francisco, Palace 
Hardware Co.; Boston, Wim. H. Richardson & Co.; Pittsburg, J B. 
Kaercher, Joseph Horne & Co.; Chicago, Marshall Field & Co.; 
Denver, Gano Clothing Co,; Birmingham, J. Blach & Sons. 
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Oh, there’s no place like the old place, and no time 
like the old time ! 

The chores were rough, but the keener the zest for the 
play! 

For chestnuting in the frosty autumn, 

For the tug of the bass at Goose pond and the lake at 
Monterey, 

And the day of fun at the county fair ; 

For the skim on the frozen meadow on winter nights, 

Or the watch at the pickerel flags in the ice-holes on 
the white spread of the mountain lakes, 

Or the flying plunge of the bob-sled down Paper-mill 
hill; 

The chase for the woodchuck, and the far-circling fox, 
and the all-night tramp for the treed ’coon ; 

For a hay-ride with a bevy of girls and a moonlight 
drive with one; 

For wanderings through the woods and over the 
hills,— 

When the billowing mountain-laurel from afar off 

Looked like flocks of sheep on the high terraces of the 
old Sweet farm; 

When the hiding arbutus or gossamer clematis scented 
the clean air; 

When came the child’s first thrill at the boom of the 
startled partridge, 

And when’first the adventurer heard a whole, great 
blossoming linden 

Humming, with honey gathering bees, like the plucked 
string of a violin. 

VII 

Oh, there’s no place like the old place! 

Mightier mountains there are, sky-piercing and snow- 
covered all the year round, 

But the lion-like curve of Cobble, clear-cut against the 
southern heavens, 

On still, cold nights heaves close to the thick stars ; 

And the white ways of the Galaxy I have seen start 
from the lion’s head 

And sweep over to the long mountain, as if all the 
light and glory were for the valley only. 

Day and night, in sunlight and starlight, and in the 
light of the moon— 

Beautiful, beautiful is the valley of the brooks. 

Travelers have said that in the whole earth there is 
none more beautiful. 

Why have I stayed away slong? 

I think I will come again and again before I die,— 

And perhaps after I have died; for in the white grave- 

yard on the hill 

Rest in the long sicep 

like to join. 


Ett od 
en 


I wonder shall I seem to them as strange as now to ine | 


The image of my own self as I was in the days of 
childhood. 

An image that haunts me hourly while here I wander 
and dream, 

And makes me strange to myself ina curious double 
existence. 

The old friends seem to know me—but I am never 
deceived ; 

The one that I am is not the one that I was—yet truly 

No one but I ever knew the youth who departed— 

And the youth who departed still lives in the elder re- 
turning,— 

In whose bosom revive the days that forever are 
gone,— 

The old loves and the old sweet longings ; 

The old love for the old place, that deepens as age 
comes closer, 

And the heart keeps sighing and singing: 

There’s no place like the old place! 

-—-From The Critic (Dec.). 





To Jesus the Nazarene. 


By FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES,! 
Closest to men, thou pitying Son of Man, 
And thrilled from crown to foot with fellowship, 
Yet most apart and strange, lonely as God,— 
Dwell in my heart, remote and intimate One !) 
Brother of allthe world, I come to thee! 


Gentle as she who nursed thee at her breast 
(Yet what a lash of lightnings once thy tongue 
To scourge the hypocrite and Pharisee !)— 
Nerve thou my arm, O meek, O mighty One' 
Champion of all who fail, I fly to thee! 


1 Died September 19, 1905. 
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Even after a year’s service, it 
is not unusual for a Cadillac 
motor, when given the proper 
care, to develop 20 per cent. 
more power than originally 
rated. Ample reserve energy 
enables the Cadillac to go 
anywhere. 


Booklet AD and name aionount dealer sent upon 
request. 

Ranabout, $750; Model C, with detachable tonneau, 
$850; Light Touring Car, $950; Four-Cylinder Car, 
$2,800; f. o, b., Detroit. 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
Light Touring Car, 
950, 
f. eo. b. Detroit. 
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© man of sorrows, with the wounded hands,— 

For chaplet, thorns ; for throne, a pagan cross ; 

Bowed with the woe and agony of time, e oO year 

Yet loved by children and the feasting guests,— 

I bring my suffering, joyful heart to thee. so 
Detachable Auto Tire 

Chaste as the virginal lily on her stem, fi . 

Yet in each hot, full pulse, each tropic vein, on Universal Rim 

More filled with feeling than the flow’r with sun ; 

No anchorite,—hale, sinewy, warm with love,— y é 

I come in youth’s high tide of bliss to thee. Won t Rim-Cut 

O Christ of contrasts, infinite paradox, 


Yet life’s explainer, solvent harmony, 
Frail strength, pure passion, meek austerity, 


























































That may sound strong, but it’s a positive fact. 
Even if you ¢vy you can’t make it Rim-cut. 


And the white splendor of these darken’d years,— 8 pg we — oars have wep The Goodyear De 
i oh . tac uto Tire on Universal Rim without a particle of air in it 
I lean my wondering, wayward heart on nares for twenty-five miles over city pavements. . 
—From The Century Magazine (Dec.). To make the test positive we took out all the valye mechanism, so 


there couldn’t be any air left. And we didn’t baby the tire any, either 
enemas —we rode it hard from fifteen to twenty miles an hour. 
am or — wen peen, Se SS even marred. Eno inner 
: : tube was all right, and the tire hadn’t crept a particle though not me- 
Christmastide. chanically fastened to the rim in any way. 

When the valve parts were put back and the tire pumped up, it was 












By CLINTON DANGERFIELD. just as good in every way as it was in the first place. 
: That’s gospel truth, every word of it, and we’ve got reputable witnesses 
There is no summer now! to prove it. 
Bare hangs each hapless bough, Now listen a minute and see wny it won’t Rim-cut. 
re lies the once green earth You know how a section of the ordinary clincher rim 
| Ba . . ve 8 ie : Piha looks—just like figurel. The ‘* flange” or edge of that rim 
Stilled is each bright bird’s mirth. ’ where Y comes against the tire is comparatively sharp. 
r nd when the air gets out, the tire comes between the 
W hat then shall compensate f omparatively sharp edge of that ordinary 
For hills made desolate ? t im and the hard ground. 'Thenafter about 


+@ minutes’ riding you are in for a new 


| we, 
The very streams are locked, aise at nie” the finnges on the Universal Rim 
; SS : : fig. 1. which carries the Goodyear Detachable Auto 
And w here the white sheep flocked Fig Tire, are not even comparatively sharp. On 
| The whiter snow now lies, the contrary they form the arc of a large circle. See Figure 2 and compare 
| A bitter, chill surprise with Faguess 

| Wh : inf P hi : ief Simple, isn’t it? Wonder some one didn’t think of it before. It would 
} at gain for this our grief, have saved Motorists a whole lot of money if they had. 
| For loss of flower and leaf? So much for Rim-Cutting. 
| Now there are other good features about the The Goodyear Detachable 
} Lo, on our hearths aspire Auto Tire on Universal Rim just as important—just as trouble savin: , 
H The many-jeweled fire . just as money saving. 


i , ; Taken together they wipe out at one sweep full 90 per cent. c‘ 
And in the evening’s leisure, all Auto Tire Troubles. 


In comradeship’s ptire pleasure, This tire won’t creen or come off the rim 
All w ss t asid when ridden deflated though not mechanic- 
All woes men put aside. ally fastened in any way, 2 RE 

“his i i ide! t is the liveliest and most resilient Auto 

This is the Christmastide! Tire on the market, though — as it 





3 A may seem) it is also the most durable. 
Love in an Infant’s guise This tire is 00 per cent. Puncture proof. ae 
$mi i , . You can take it off or put it back in thirty 
Smiles at us with warm eyes. seconds with no tools but the fingers. Fig. 2. 


This is hard winter’s crown, 


These are general statements. We haven’t space for further details 

Shining the old griefs down. But every one of these statements is ¢rwe, anc we can prove it. It will only 

This then shall compensate— take a minute to show you the why and the wherefore if you will stop at our 
booth at 


Love find His lost estate! 
—From Ainslee’s Magazine. 


The Chicago Automobile Show 


Or, drop into one of our Branch Stores, and we'll show you there. 
Or, write us and we'll send you a book that will show you. 
Don’t spend a cent for this tire ry rim, and don’t ask the maker 
to put it on your next season’s car till you are convinced on every 
In Bethlehem. point. Butin your ow interest, if you ave seeking relief from Tire 


Troubles, give us a chance to convince you. WE CAN DO IT. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON, 











The white star made a way for them 

Across the fields of Bethlehem, The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber. Co. 
Who came to worship at His feet Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 

And kiss her tattered garment’s hem. 


; ; 3 Branches in the Following Cities: 
The ox hath raised his voice to show 


r 2 Boston, 6 Merrimac St. New York, Cor. 64th St. and 
The way wherein their steps should go; Chicago, ne Lake | St. oth Broadway a 
: “ ae t. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St. ncinnati, 242 E. Fifth St. 
And they have entered with their gifts, Philadelphia, 1581 Spring St. San Francisco, George P. Moore 
i 5 uffalo, 719 Main St. oe olden Gate Ave, 
And One hath smiled upon them so. Denver, 220 Sixteenth St. Detroit, 242 Jefferson Ave, ° 


Above the frankincense and myrrh, 








They heard the deep-breathed cattle stir ; Bailey Tread furnished on Goodyear Tires (all 
But they have touched His baby hand sizes) when ordered. 
And felt the trembling smile of her. | YOUR LOVING NELL Le , dia Part 
WRITE FOR . Letters from the Paris 
Amen! Amen, but would to-night Fue WwW @) R D Ss A so fe Cc: and Vienna Music Studios, by Mrs. Netty Gors. 


pay royalty.; 12mo, cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net. Funk 


We write music, publish, 35°as lam and 
4 St. James Bidg., New York | & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


A star could lead my steps aright, Melville Music Pub. Co., 7 
To bow my head upon His feet 


And weep my heart out in His sight! 
















—From Munsey’s Magazine. 





* Tired Feeling, Gen- 

ae rain an Nerve ag eral Debility, Stiff 

Joints, SoreMuscies, 

Insomnia, etc., can be almost instantly relieved by Vibration. You feel 

the pain melt away and all stiffness and soreness disappear as the pleasant, 

soothing thrill of Vibration starts the circulation. There is mo Shock, no Jar, 
no Electricity—just a strong, 


. 
restful, revivifying thrill. A V d V b t 
few minutes’ treatment with the e e e e I r a 0 r 
will positively relieve all pain and stiffness, while repeated treatments will be 


permanently effective in any ordinary case. The Veedee Vibrator is a simple 


strongly built little machine. Is not complicated or difficult to understand an 
does not get out of order. 


Her Criticism.— UNCLE JosuH: “ Them football 
fellers trip each other up an’ knock each cther down | 
an’ roll around in the mud an’ everything.” 
| Aunt Hetty: “Dear me! It must be awfully 
hard on their clothes.”— Brooklyn Life. 








PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR TO 

' CALIFORNIA. 

j Exclusively first-class tour under the auspices of the 

Tourist Department, Chicago, Union Pacific & North 

Western Line, leaves Chicago, Wednesday, February 7th, 

spending the disagreeable i of February and March 

in the land of sunshine and flowers. $350.00 includes all ex- 
, railway fare, sleeping cars, meals in dining cars and 

Rotel expense, Service first class in every respect. Itiner- 


Address, 
aries and full particulars on application to S. A. Hutchison, Veedee Vibrator Co., Dept. 24 B, 1133 Broadway, New York 
Manager, 212 Clark St. and 120 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


The Veedee Vibrator is correct in principle, simple in construction, wonder- 
fully cheap in price and astonishing in results. We are willing to send one to 
any interested person on 7 days’ trial. If it does not accomplish all we 
claim and more too, send it back. We will leave the entire matter to you, 
Send us your name and address and we will send you ‘‘ Story of Vibration.” 










8,000 Thrills Per Minute 
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OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


PERSONAL, 


Death of a Famous Economist. — Edward 
Atkinson, the well known social and political econo- 
mist, who died in Boston cn December 11, at the age 
of seventy-eight, had, in the words of the New York 
Times, “an extraor- 
dinarily active and 
fruitful career.” 
“ The whole range of 
economic fact and 
opinion,” we are told 
further, ‘“‘was_ in- 
cluded in his sphere 
of interest, and his 
books, pamphlets, 
papers, and addresses 
have augmented and 
enriched the _litera- 
ture of economics 
more, probably, than 





the work of any man 


EDWARD ATKINSON, 


now living.” Mr. 
Atkinson was born in Brookline, Mass., in 1827, and 
was educated in private schools. For many years he 
was occupied in insurance matters and in the cotton 
manufacture which constituted his regular business. 
His reputation was established gradually by the con- 
stant succession of papers and pamphlets which he 


contributed to current discussions on banking, trans- 


portation, manufacturing, fire prevention, foods, tariff, | 


money, imperialism and a multitude of other subjects. 
His “ Science of Nutrition” is said to be in its tenth 
edition. ‘“ Certain it is,” says the Boston Herald, 
“that he made the world much better by his living in 
it, and that perhaps is the highest forr >f praise that 
can be given to a man when he departs.” 

To the last Mr. Atkinson was an insistent advocate 
of honest money and free trade, and a conspicuous 
anti-imperialist. He hada genius for figures, and was 
ever ready to rush into controversy and support his 
views by mathematical demonstration. During the 
last Presidential campaign he published a series of 
figures in support of Judge Parker’s criticism of ex- 
travagant national expenditures, which were sharply 
assailed by Secretary Shaw and others. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger, in commenting upon Atkinson’s use 
of figures in his arguments, says : 


Indeed, it might be said that he had an agile set of 
figures that performed at his bidding, much as the 
automatons of the showman obey his pull of the 
strings. A favorite amusement with him was to show 
not only the possibility but the ease of living within a 
small income, a hardship he had no reason to experi- 
ence. Mr. Atkinson never had difficulty in proving 
that a dollar a day was sufficient to permit the rearing 
of a family in comfort, giving them an education, buy- 


. . . 5 
ing a home and laying aside enough to safeguard 


against want in the time the toiler could work no 
more. 

To unfold on paper this scheme, and similar ones, 
was a regular and perhaps harmless pastime. The 
one-dollar man could not calculate with the adroitness 
of Mr. Atkinson, but he had a stomach to fill anda 
back to cover. From these he got instruction enough 
to spoil the pretty theory Mr. Atkinson had devised 
for him, and from the manifest folly of the preach- 
ment he formed an opinion not flattering to the statis- 
tician. 

Outside Mr. Atkinson’s immediate environment, 
however, it was his controversial spirit and his skill 
in the use of figures that made him a notable charac- 
ter. He appeared to be guided by conscience, for he 
not only threw himself into every contest involving 
principle, but was apt to take the unpopular side. If 
opposed, he would reach for some ponderous columns 
of his educated figures, and the opposition would 
fade; the fight became not worth while. From the 


“Look for the Water Mark” 
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The latent force of your message is unconsciously 


expressed by the dress in which your business letter goes 


forth. 


If the paper itself be of such quality as to merit 


favorable consideration, its silent value becomes a positive 


factor in presenting your message under more favorable 
circumstances. 


You should have the book of specimens which 
shows OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND in white and 
fourteen colors, made up into letterheads ard 
other business forms used by prominent houses. 
WRITE US ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 





Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 











Ann Arbor Gasoline Vapor Lamps 


have been the standard of excellence for the past six years. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


We want every community to realize 
the advantages of using Ann Arbor Gaso- 
line Vapor mps. With this object in 
view, we will, fora limited time, send on 
receipt of $4.00 our Model 114 lamp as 
shown in the cut, furnished in brass or 
oxidized copper, —— to any part 
of t J, e lamp costs $4.00 de- 
livered to your door, even if you live in 
California. 


This lamp will give a full 100 candle 
power light at a cost of not more than 
one-third cent per hour. 

Every lamp guaranteed. If lamp is 
not satisfactory, return after thirty 
days’ use, and we will refund your 
money. We mean exactly this. f- 
erences, Dun or Bradstreet. Agents 
wanted. Send for complete catalog. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 


276 Second St. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 































FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense 
Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HFAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIAT ION OF 
EACH W ORD AND PHRASE. A fewminutes’ pe tice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough 
mastery of conversational French, German, Spanish, or 
Italian. cond for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 


International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 













a aINCOME OF “x 


BAAN 

20 PER ANNUM ON SUMS OF S100 WAY 

© % MORE. WITHORAWABLE i) 

NS AFTER ONE YEAR ZZ 
SECURED © by first mortgage on New 
York City improved real 
estate, and a guarantee fund of 10% of 

the face value of all mortgages i in force. 
This corporation is subject to exami- 


nation by the Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER ‘COMPANY 


AND LOAN | 


(Establish 
38 Park Row 


al York City 








Bensonizer Book 
(Illustrated) 


This bock is entitled ‘‘ Popular Pneumotherapy,” 
contains 64 pages of information taken from authori- 
tative writers on diseases of the Nose, Throat and 

ungs. It deals with all phases of hygiene and sanita- 
tion, diet and digestion, and , Proper mode of living ; 
points: gut the dan, — of the ‘* patent medicine habit,’ 
ete. book is devoted exclusively to diseases of the 
air Bn. es, containing many suggestions of great 
value on HOME TREATMENT OF 


Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh and Consumption 


This book will equip the sufferer with knowledge of 
his own case, point the way to health and save doctor 
bills. No home should be without it. Sample copy 
mailed free on request. 


BENSONIZER COMPANY, 
507 Granite Building, St. Louis, Mo 




















FOR YOUR 

CAS REAL ESTATE 

eae OR BUSINESS 

I can sell your farm, home or busi- 

ness for cash, no matter where lo- 

cated. Send description and price 
and learh how. Write to-day, 


FRANK P, CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
7828 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 











FACSIMILE 


SEE THAT CLIP ? 


¥ nee NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again. 
Better than pins for filing letters. 
records, cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
— in attaching second letters, 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 




























K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 


Readers of THz LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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hurtling numerals there was escape only in flight. 
They did not convince, but they caused a rout. 

Mr. Atkinson combined peculiarly the attributes of 
the practical man and the dreamer of dreams. And 
his error was in asking acceptance of the dreams as 
substance, ; 





The President’s Prospective Son-in-law.— 

Representative Nicholas Longworth, whose engage- 
ment to Miss Alice L. Roosevelt was recently an- 
nounced from Washington, is the only son of the late 
Nicholas Longworth, 
of Cincinnati, one of 
the wealthy men of 
the Ohio metropolis a 
generation ago. He 
was born in Cincin- 
nati, November ‘5, 
1869. After gradua- 
ting from Harvard in 
1891, Mr. Longworth 
was admitted to the 





bar of Cincinnati, 
and he is now serving 
his second term as 
Representative from 
the First Ohio Dis- 
trict. The wedding, 
it is announced, will 
take place on February 17 at the White House, and 
will be the first to be celebrated there since the mar- 
riage of President Cleveland to Miss Frances Folsom, 
in 1886. The New York Wor/d says of Mr. Longworth: 





Copyright by Purdy, Boston, 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH., 


Mr. Longworth is five feet eight inches in height, 
with a round, good-natured face, and extremely bald, 
He is always well dressed. He is rich, and his family 
is one of the oldest in Cincinnati. He does not prac- 
tise his profession very assiduously. When he had 
had his college fling and had settled down he went 
into politics and became a follower of George B. Cox, 
the recently deposed Cincinnati boss. 

Mr. Longworth used to be a champion golfer in the 
Cincinnati district. He has also had his fun. Once, 
on a wager, he drove a golf ball from the front door of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel to Covington in a certain 
number of strokes through the city streets. He won 
his bet, but had to pay for several broken windows. 
He is generally spoken of by those who know him asa 
“good fellow.” He is polite, amiable and reconciled 
to his own limitations, which lead him in the direction 
of society rather than statesmanship. He has done 
nothing in the House during the time he has served 
that has attracted attention, but has always voted 
“right.” He is a favorite of Speaker Cannon, and has 
places on the Foreign Affairs and Pensions Com™ 
mittees. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Pat and the Elevator.—‘ Says I, ‘Is Misther 
Smith in, sir?’ Says the man with the sojer cap, 
“Well, yes; step in.’ So I steps into the closet, and 
all of a suddint he pulls atarope. And it’s the truth 
I’m tellin’ ye—the walls of the buildin’ begin runnin’ 
down the cellar. 

“* Och, murther,’ says I, ‘ what’ll become of Bridget 
an’ the childer which was lift below there ?’ 

“ Says the sojer-cap man: ‘ Be asy, sir; they’ll beall 
right when ye come down.’ 

“* Come down, is it?’ says I. ‘ And it’s no closet at 
all, but a haythenish balloon that yez have got me in?’ 

‘And wid that the wall stopped stock still, and he 
opened the door. And there I was wid the roof jist 
over my head. And that’s what saved me from goin’ 
up to the heavens entirely.”—New York Press. 





His Definition.—President Ingalls, of the Big 
Four Railroad, tells of a system adopted by a division 
superintendent for eliciting information relative to the 
destruction of farmers’ property along the line of the 
railroad. The superintendent had printed a blank 
form on which was to be written, among other things, 
the name of the animal killed and the kind of an ani- 
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“Standard” 
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PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
BATHS & ONE PIECE LAVATORIES 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatories for the 

bedroom and dressing chamber appeal to woman—the preserver 

of the ideal home—with intense interest. The cleanliness and’ 

purity of the white enameled surface, the expert technical con- 

struction, the exterior beauty of the form of a “Standard” One- 

Piece Lavatory make its presence lend a distinctive note of good taste 

to any room, and is a source of constant pleasure to the user or owner. 

No bedroom can be strictly modern or comfortable without this feature. 
The Lavatory shown in this illustration is the “Stavdard” Anona P-520, 

costing approximately $54.30—not counting freight, piping, or labor of 


installing. 


Our Book, ‘“‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, 
and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 


ever issued on the subject, and contains 100 pages. 


plumber and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION : Every piece of 


REE for six cents postage, and the name of your 


Ware bears our “Standard” ‘“ Green and Gold’”’ guarantee 


label, and has our trade-mark “$tasdexd’ cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mar: 


are on the fixture it is not “Standart” Ware. 


Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and wil 


cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: 


Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 


London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C 


















Half a Cook YS... 


could almost cook with > 


LIEBIG COMPANYS/ 


" 


NW 


= 






Extract 


—) of Beef 
ee It makes 
cooking 

So easy’ 


It MUST have THIS 
signature in blue 
or it is not 
\ genuine 





Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’sart. Correct 
in every line— always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from *‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 











PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin 2 Co., New York, 


5) 

What Is Daus’ Tgp-Top? 

TO PROVE that Daus’ * Tip-top” 
é Z=O\ is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial, 











ewe Price $7.50 less trade 

a discount of 88% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


-IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a be- 
gianer or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or Man- 
dolin will be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known in your locality. You will 
get one lesson weekly, and your only expense during the 
time you take the lessons wil] be the cost of postage and the 
music you use, which is'small. Write at once. It will 
mean much to you wt our free booklet. It will place 
you under no obli hatever to us if you never write 
again. _You and friends should know of this work. 
Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘‘ Wish I had known of 
your school before.” ‘‘ Have learned more in one term 
in my home with your weekly lessons than in three terms 
with private teachers, and at a great deal less expense.” 
** Everything is so thorough and complete.” “‘ The lessons 
are marvels of simplicity, and my 11-year-old boy has not 
had the least trouble to learn.”” One minister writes: ‘‘As 
each succeeding lesson comes Iam more and more fully 
persuaded I made no mistake in becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hundreds of 
pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don’t say you 
cannot learn music till you send for our free booklet and 
tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. Address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 260 J., 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 
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mal. A space was reserved at the bottom for a reply 
to the following question : “ Disposition of carcass?” 

A flagman, whose duty it became on one occasion to 
report concerning the death of a cow, turned in his 
written report with the following set opposite the 
question last referred to: ‘‘ Kind and gentle.”—Phi/a- 
adelphia Ledger. 





An Effective Sample.—A clergyman was very 
fond of a particularly hot brand of pickles, and, find- 
ing great difficulty in procuring the same sort at hotels 
when traveling, always carried a bottle with him. 
One day when dining at a restaurant with his pickles 
in front of him, a stranger sat down at the same table, 
and, with an American accent, presently asked the 
minister to pass the pickles. The minister, who en- 
joyed the joke, politely passed the bottle, and in a few 
minutes had the satisfaction of seeing the Yankee 
watering at the eyes and gasping for breath. 

“T guess,” said the latter, “that you are a parson?” 

“Yes, my friend, I am,” replied the minister. 

““T suppose you preach?” asked the Yankee. 

“Yes, sir; I preach twice a week, usually,” said 
the minister. 

“Do you ever preach about hell fire?” inquired the 
Yankee. 

“Yes; I sometimes consider it my duty to remind 
my congregation of eternal punishment,’ returned the 
minister. 

“IT thought so,” rejoined the Yankee, “ but you are 
the first of your class I ever met who carried samples.” 
—7attler (London). 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
Foreign. 





TARTARLITHINE: 


A Merchant.of Delmar, Pa., writes: Tartar- 
lithine: is the only thing’ for rheumatism that 
does not upset the functions of the stomach. I 
have suffered torture beyond description since 
last October, -The only relief is morphine, some- 
times taking 6% grains aday. Night before last 

icine.came and I took two tablets and 

doses yesterday of two tablets each, and 

had only 3% grains morphine in the 24 hours 

and went to sleep in the aftern@pn without a dose 

of morphine, which I have not done before in 

several months, and slept three hours. Please 
send me some more as 8000 as possible. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rately fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send asample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 
Ask Your Doctor About It 
Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins 7\2n"\ore* 


Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 








CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS. 


For copies of THE LITERARY DIGEST whole numbers 
659 and 793, or semi-annual Indexes for Vols. 16, 18, 20 
and 24 returned to us at once by mail in good condition, 
we will pay ten (10) cents per copy. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 





Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine reheve 


only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1882, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 


for BOOK 25 A, contaming reports of ny illustrative cases 


ma: to 
prove this, Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Suffalo, N. ¥. 





RussIA. 


December 9.—Mutinous sailors at St. Petersburg 
are arrested and removed to Cronstadt. Out- 
breaks at a score of points are reported and 
stories of the killing of officers by soldiery at 
Harbin are confirmed. Reports from St. Peters- 
burg say that the telegraphers’ strike continues 
and that railway communication in many parts 
of the country is interrupted. 


December 10.—The leader of the workingmen’s union 
is arrested in St. Petersburg. Russian troops re- 
fuse to fire on men of another regiment parad- 
ing in Warsaw and an engagement 


reported in St. Petersburg. _ 
said, are urging a general strike. 


to be using force to end the strikes and sto 
rising tide of revolt. 


December 12.—Labor leaders decide to postpone the 


Cossacks is reported from Moscow. 
from Bucharest, received at Vienna, declare that 
Elisabethgrad, Russia, is burning and that a 
massacre of Jews is in progress in the town. 
Nearly 100,000 refugees are said to be in Berlin. 


December 13.—Financial aon is spreading all over 
Russia; one bank fails in St. Petersburg and the 
run on others continues. Lithuanians are re- 
ported to have declared their separation from 
the Empire, and have imprisoned the governor 
and other officials of Riga and seized a fortress. 


December 14.—St. Petersburg reports that the Baltic 
provinces of Livonia and Courland are in revolt 
and that murder and pillage are being committed 
by great bands of armed peasants. Rioters in 
lok: attack the shops of Hebrews. 


December 15.—A re 


ublic is reported to have been 
established in K 


harkoff, the troops having joined 
the insurgents. Linevitch wires that more than 
half the Russian Army in Manchuria is muti- 
nous. It is reported from St. Petersburg that a 
battle has occurred in the streets of Riga. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


December 9. — Officers of the German gunboat 
Panther \and at a small town in Brazil and ar- 
rest a former German subject as a deserter from 
the German army. The Brazilian Government 
makes an official protest against the action. 


December 10. — The boycott committee of the 
Chinese guilds formulates a long list of demands 
which must, they say, be granted before the 
action against American goods would be re- 
scinded. 


The Nobel Peace Prize is awarded to Baroness 
von Suttner of Austria. Other recipients of 
rizes are: In physics, Professor Lenard, of Kiel; 

in chemistry, Adolph von Boyer, of Munich; in 
medicine, Prof. Robert Koch, of Berlin, and in 
literature, Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the new Premier 
announces the new British Ministry. 


December 11.— Paul Meurice, author and dramatist, 
dies at Paris. 











proposed general strike until preparations are | 
completed for an armed uprising. A mutiny of | 
Reports | 


between | 
the postal strikers and the police and Cossacks is | 
The workmen, it is | 


December 11.—The Russian Government is oe 
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*DUO” 
MANICURE- 
Cigar CUTTER 


A blade for each 
purpose. 
25c By Mail 
™,~ Worth its 
= Mm, weight 









A Perfect manicure. A Sanitary Cigar Cutter. 
Klip-Klip ‘‘ Duo” (two in one) has a 
sharp steel clip, file and cleaner, 
Keeps the nails in perfect condition, 
Also a separate blade which cuts cigars 
quick and clean, Itissanitary. Phy- 
sicians say everyone should use his 
own cigar cutter, It is light, compact 
and handsomely finished and sells at 
sight. Two combined for one price. 
At all dealers or mailed upon receipt 
of25c. The ‘‘original’ German silver 
Klip-Klip (manicure only)-same price. 
Your money back if you want it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


KLIP-KLIP COMPANY 
668 Clinton Ave., $., Rochester, N. Y. 
| 9g ness handled 
. . at minimum 
cost, and always increasing value of securities, enable 
us to distribute a larger proportion of the earnings 
of safely invested funds than small investors usually 
secure—s per cent. instead of 3% or 4 per cent. 
Full information concerning the Company — its 
strength, reputation and record, its investors and 
borrowers, and its safe system of caring for mail 
investments of $25.00 and up- 
ward, will be sent on request. 
Assets . . . . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits . $150,000 
Under New York Banking De- 
partment Supervision. 
ANDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
No. 9 Times Bldg. , B’way, N. Y. City 

















HE ad- 
vantage 

of location,a 
large busi- 





















Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 
Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 








IMPROVE YOUR BODY AND HEALTH WITH | 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


Handbook of Medical and Orthopedic 
Gymnastics 22-2 sPERE MADE. 


Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and 
ag | at the Royal Carolean Med- 





ico Surgical Instttute, Stockholm. 
The latest work on the nee od and apottention of 
Swedish gymnastics, and orthopedics, A work- 


ing manual for all who desire to perfect their bodies or 
treat disorders by this system. Second edition. 8vo, 
Cloth. 382 With nearly one hundred half-tone 
illustrations. net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Will You Try the Battle 
Greek Life for 30 Days ? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to Be Perfectly Well ? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good 
health that you wish to remain so. 


Let us send you our book. It is very inter- 
esting. The life it recommends you can live 
in your own Aome. You ought to read about it. 


Nowhere else are so many specialists study- 
ing this one thing alone—how to get well and 
how to stay well. No organization anywhere 
has been so successful. None other is so 
near the truth. And the basis of all this is 
right food—right living—keeping the stomach 
right. 


All this we explain in our book. Explain 
clearly — logically — interestingly so that you 
may understand. Isn’t it worth the mere ef- 
fort of writing us simply to know? Won’t you 
ask for our book to-day? Address The Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. F 16,.Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 





Good Points in the 


First Point: The Smith Premier 
typewriter has a complete key-board— 
a key fcr every character. No lost 
time, no wasted energy, no mistakes 
or misplaced letters. Each key writes 
one letter on the line, 


Tue Smith PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. Branch Stores Everywhere 


@® 5 
th Premier J? - 


Smi 








A LUXURIOUS 


French’s Mixture 


is the Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco. A 
superb blend of the cream of North Caro- 
tina golden leaf tobacco. 
Rich, Fragrant, Deliciously Mild and 
Never Bites the Tongue 
Sold only direct from factory to smoker, 
Send Ten Cents, Silver or Stamps, for 
Large Sample Package and Booklet. 
FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
Dept. L Statesville, N.C. 
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Essays, Club Papers, Ad- 
dresses, Speeches, Toasts, etc. 
on any subject written and revised 
by experts at reasonable rates. 
Strictl- confidential. 


DAVIS PAGE, 1773 Droadway, New York. 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





France and Italy are reported to be anxious to 
force Venezuela to agree to settle their claims. 
Pope Pius, in an encyclical to Catholics in Poland 
and Russia, urges submission to rulers and 

efforts to restore peace. 





December 14.—William Sharp, the noted author, | 
dies in London. 


December 15.—The Sultan of Turkey yields to the 
demand of the Powers for the financial control 
of Macedonia. 

Domestic, 
CONGRESS. | 


December 11.—Senatz: The Panama Appropriation 
bill is referred to the Appropriations Committee, 
after a sharp debate in which Senator Tillman 
denounces the payment of high salaries to canal 
employees. A _ railroad rate bill is introduced 
by Senator Tillman, and Senator Foraker out- 
lines the attitude of those who oppose delega- 
tion of the rate-fixing power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


House: Speaker Cannon announces the House 
Committees. 


December 12.—Senxate: Many consular nominations 
are confirmed, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations begins an inquiry into matters relating 
to the Panama Canal. 


December 13.—Senate: In the executive session the 
treaty with Santo Domingo is sent back to the 
Foreign Relations Committee for revision. John 
M. Gearin (Dem.) is appointed to succeed the 
late Senator Mitchell. 


House: Bitter personalities are excnoneed on the 
Democratic side, Messrs. Lamar and Shackle- 
=< attacking Mr. Williams, the minority 
leader. 


December 14.— Senate : ‘The Panama Appropriation 
bill is considered. 
House: The question of federal supervision of in- 
surance is discussed at length. 
E. F. Ryan, chosen Territorial Delegate to Con- 
ss by Americans in the Isle of Pines, arrives 
in Washington to try to gain recognition. 


December 15.—Senate: Senator Tillman _arraigns 
the President for his course in Santo Domingo, 
charging a resort to “trickery,” and criticizes 
the management of canal affairs. 


House: Bourke Cockran severely attacks life in- 
surance chiefs and their methods. 


OTHER DoMEsTIC NEws., 


December 9.—The entire Louisiana delegation in 
Congress calls at the White House in behalf of 
Midshipman Meriwether. 


December 10.—The tooth anniversary of the birth of 
William Lloyd Garrison is celebrated in New 
York and Boston. 


Speakers at a mass-meeting in Boston protest 
against the destruction of “ Old Ironsides.’’ 


Frank P. Sargent, Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, in his annual report, refers to the 
gravity of the questions presented by the growth 
of our alien population. 


Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, in his annual report, urges the necessity 
for preserving Indian music, establishing Indian 
reform schools and the construction of an insti- 
tution for consumptive Indians. 


December _11.— Attorney-General Moody directs all 
United States attorneys to prosecute all railroads 
shown to be violating the Elkins Law by giving 
rebates. 


Edward Atkinson, the social and political econo- 
mist, dies in Boston. 


December 12.— Midshipman Meriwether is sentenced 
to a year’s confinement to the Academy grounds 
and to a public reprimand, but is acquitted of 
the charge of killing young Branch in the fist 
fight at Annapolis. 


Thomas F. Ryan, before the Insurance Investigat- 
ing Committee in New York, in relating E. H. 
Harriman’s conversation in seeking participa- 
tion in Mr. Ryan’s purchase of the controlling 
interest of the ene ye says that Harriman 
demanded one-half, and threatened to use his 
political and financial power against Mr. Ryan 
if he did not get the stock. 


December 13.— The engagement of Miss Alice Roose- 
velt to Representative Nicholas Longworth, of 
Ohio, is announced at the White House. 


Charles A. Peabody is elected president of the 
Mutual Life ; George W. Perkins, Vice-President 
of the New York Life, resigns, and an investi- 
gating committee of five members is appointed 
by the directors of that company. 

Two midshipmen are suspended from the Naval 
Academy for hazing. 

December 14.—Secretary Bonaparte announces his 
intention to put an end to hazing at Annapolis. 


December 15.— Bids for the construction of railroads 
in the Philippines are opened at the War De- 
partment. 


E. H. Harriman, before the insurance committee, 
admits that he had threatened to use his politi- 
cal and other influence against Mr. Ryan. 


Fourteen indictments charging giving of rebates 
and conspiracy to gain rebates, are found at 
Kansas City against railroads, Chicago packers 
and freight agents. 
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Earning 
Pin-Money 


One woman made $1810 
last year doing easy work 
for Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eveninc Post. She 
did not have to work nearly 
so hard as some women do 
to earn half that. 

There is no chance about 
it. You are sure of what 
you earn ; and each month 
you can get a money prize 
besides. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 82 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Shu f- Q Nl ¢ ae Ss 














come off only when you take them off—not before. 
They are neat and comfortable and improve the 
looks as well as the sight. B 

All shapes at all opticians’. ‘“ Shur-On” on every 
pair. Any broken part of 


Mountings replaced free 


of charge Ky any mg in the United States. 
a 


Valuable book free. Send us the name of 
your o — and we wil! mail you our book on the 
care of the eyes. 

E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 











Watches, Diamonds and 
Rich Gold Jewelry 


“THE BENEDICT” 
Celebrated Collar Button 
Wonderfully Improved 
NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903 


In gold, aot heavy Y eolise ee 
enuine unless stam 1T an 
END VIEW date of patent. 


A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN 
ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 
BENEDICT BROTHERS 
JEWELERS 
Broadway and Liberty St., New York SIDE VIEW 





















Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 


Ask your dealer or send for 
free sample envelope. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 


131 Farrand St, 
Bioomfeld, N. J. 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CONQUER YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice 
by hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid 
from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. 
Write to-day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 
soc. a box, or by 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 267 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind 























In this column, to decide questions concerning Be correct 
use of words, the Funk « Wagnalls Standard Dictionary ie 
consulted as arbiter. 


T&- The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 

“F. R. H.,”” Baltimore, Md.—“*Is there any authority 
for the pronunciation of * appreciate’ as * appresiate’?”’ 


Fp ee is nat, 3 ey ep peor ark - | : ‘Se y & 
in the word “appreciate” Busy wives who use SAP OLIO 
pls it the tone unas sf tho words wackes'and| §=— PF YSVET Seem to Srow old. Trvacake-- 


practise.’ Are these words spelled correctly in the 
sentence ‘ His practice was to practise each day’?”’ 


There are two ways in which to spell this f— 
word, the Standard preferring the ‘‘ ise’’ form E A D ! 
because the word came into the English lan- J U ST ’ 


guage through the Old French practiser, Some 
authorities sanction the spelling in the sentence Reprinted from the rare first A merican edition (1794)1 | 
| 


cited by the correspondent. 0 R TH os io W M4 0 KN OW TH E Mw over 1,200 wey Se poetheegecer td corrected 


“J. W. P.,” ~ew York.—“ Kindly answer the follow- = ‘ 
ing: (1) How are ‘guaranty’ and’ arantee’ differ- We are anxious to secure the spare-time 
entiated? (2) Is this good English? (a) ‘It was he|§ Services of bright, wide-awake boys every- 
whose homely features and ungainly figure were the | | where, and to such we offer 
subject of somuch comment.’ (b) * There is one class 
of bills that have been introduced that are a menace to 
our interests.’ ”’ 

(1) **Guarantee’’ is still frequently used in 


the same sense as ‘‘guaranty.’’ Used asa verb, A permanent weekly income. 




















both = — and in common usage, 2 ——— pe By SVSANNA HASWELL ROWSON 

is preferred to *‘ guaranty.’”’ Asa noun, in law Pp R E - | U M S ! . hee . e ‘ 

and in more careful usage, * guaranty’’ is the With an gy gy re _ tntredus 
preferred form. (2) (a) This sentence is cor- Everything a boy could desire and all of : 

rect, ““ were”’ being the predicate of the plural |} the very best quality. 
subject ‘‘ features and figure.’’ (b) Substitute i s . 
“is’’ for ‘‘are.’’ By inversion the sentence Full of intense human interest and charmingly told, 
would read: ‘Of bills that have been intro- A B U S | N E S S ! this classic in fiction has from generation to generation 
duced there is one class that is a menace to our held its supremacy as one of the 
interests.’ It will thus be seen that the ante- All their own, and a free start in it. world’s most popular books. Pub- 


cedent of the second ‘‘ that’’ is ‘‘ class,’’ and 


bence the singular form of the verb should be j i D E P E N D E N C E ! 
used. 


lished in England 115 years ago it 
instantly leaped into the favor of 
the reading public. In America 


“§. B. P.,” Scranton, Pa.—‘' Please state the differ- Ach in i j i ickly duplica- 
ence in meaning between the words ‘admire’ and ance to win it and keep it. = seer ap ee ¥ ae re 
* respect.’ ”’ . It had no rival in its own 

‘** Admire’’ means ‘‘to regard with mingled A BUSINESS TRAINING ! day. None of Scott’s Novels, 
wonder and approbation or with pleased sur- published a generation later, had 

rise; feel a wondering ‘esteem, reverence, or All Free of Charge so general a reading. In this 

ove for’’; as, to admire theocean. ‘* Respect”’ “ : country ro other book approached 
signifies ‘‘to have deferential regard for; treat ARE YOU a boy who would appreciate a its sale until Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


in accordance with propriety ; hold sacred or chance like this, or DO YOU KNOW such came out, bot it 'is questioned 
inviolable’’; as, to respect an honest man; to|| 2 oy? Ifso, send name and address and Reet te. Mende waale 
respect the sanctity of a house of worship; to|| 2®me_,and business address of parent or os eee one) ee 
respect the laws. We admire beauty in nature |j guardian to BOY DEPARTMENT, THE LIT- Sqstied i civeuintion. As Mr. Nason, the eminent 














and art. We respect noble character. a DIGEST, 44-60 East 23d Street, New critic, said : 
An ” os “‘TIt has stolen its way alike into the study of the 
G. A. P.,”’ Dallas, Tex.—** (1) Is there any differ- divine and into the workshop of the mechanic ; into 
men. ~ . 2 hg A = —< mage ste the parlor of the ——_o coty 208 the aged 
a arr ‘ r valled who uses a ber of her waiting-maid ; into the log hut on the ex- 
solutely correct grammar, both in formation and con- CHARMING GLIMPSES OF A FASCINATING LAND : treme borders of modern civilisation, and into the 





struction of words—a ‘purist,’ *grammarian,’ ‘rhet- forecastle of the whaleship on the lonely ocean. It has 
orician,’ or what? (3) Is a linguist one versed in one I H i N G ~ gS E E IN 4] been read by the grey-bearded professor after his divine 
tongue or in more than one tongue ? Plato; the beardless clerk after balancing his accounts 


(1) “Garrulous”’ signifies ‘given to constant||] TINY MOROCCO by night; by the traveler waiting for his next convey- 


trivial talking; habitually Joguacious’’; the ance at the village inn ; by the school-girl stealthily in 














: : or By A. J. DAWSON her seat. It has beguiled the workman in his hut at 
at ig f2 so be nr hein reo ary th Author of ‘* Daniel Whyte,” ** A frican Nights’ Enter- night in the deep solitudes of the forest ; it has cheated 
and $0) . LOq gnines tainment,” ** Hidden Manna,” etc., ete. the farmer’s son of many an hour while poring over its 

given to continual talking ; hence, apt to dis- A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, fascinating pages, seated around the broken spinning- 
close secrets’’; the loguacweus person has an || impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author wheel in the old attic ; it has drawn tears from the 
abundant flow of language and much to say on || combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart miner’s eyes in the dim twilight of his subterranean 
any subject suggested, and may! lively and || and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the galley ; an ee a. ng 7 sar wes of the 
for a time entertaining. We speak of a logua-|| Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. ls on. Ae crane cccete ata rer esta 
cious Woman or a garrulous old man, but the PE vivid nt siete ayy rome iat om Mane ant 

i. : is country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit 
sap Sep Paap Meg Tk beg apply and enlightenment by all who would know something ramo, Cloth, Ornamental Covers, 16 Illustra 
may be styled a ‘* purist ” ‘@A “lin rst” ig of Morocco as it really is.”"— Daily Telegraph. tions, 259 Pages. $7.25, postpaid 
: rare : gui 8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. j 
(a) an adept in languages; one who is ac- 
quainted with several languages ; (b) a student Be.9 BS. FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW a 
; ~ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK i 














of the history or science of language. 
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Ghe Hour- 


Glass Stories 


“A series of little books well calculated to occupy 
an idle hour.”—The Philadelphia Times. 

Small 12mo. Dainty cloth binding. Illus- 
trated. 40 cents net each; postage, 5 cents. 


Ghe Sandals 


By REV. Z. GRENELL 

An idl of sacred wry ebont the sandals of Christ. 
It tells of their wanderings and who were their 
wearers from the time that they fell to the lot of a 
Roman soldier when Christ’s pase were parted 
among his crucifiers to the day when they came 
back to Mary. 

** The story is told in exquisite fashion, and is one to 
be enjoyed.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Ghe Courtship of 


Sweet Anne Page 


By ELLEN V. TALBOT 

A brisk little love story incidental to “ The Merr 
Wives of Windsor,” full of fun and frolic and tell- 
ing of the conse of Sweet Anne Page by the 
three lovers: Abraham Slender, the gawk chosen 
by her father; Dr. Caius, the garlic-scented favorite 
of her mother; and the “ gallant Fenton,” the 
choice of her own wilful self. 

“The diction has a true Elizabethan flavor, and the 
humor possesses all the wit of that period.”— Wash- 
ington Post. 


Ghe Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “Titus,” ‘Prisoners of the Sea,’ ete. 


This clever story is based on the theory that every 
physical need and every desire of the human heart 
can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling 
Good” by the true believer, Miss Philura is en- 
chanted with this creed, adopts it literally, and 
obtains thereby various blessings of ro gma 
value to a timid spinster, including a husband. 

“Tt is a dainty little story, and quite out of the 
common.” —Philadelphia ily Evening Tele- 
gram. 


Ghe Herr Doctor 


By ROBERT MACDONALD 


A vivacious story of two American woman travel- 
ers in Germany, their complications with a phy- 
sician whom they suppose to be only a peasant 
doctor, and the interesting love affair which ensues, 
“A crisp, dainty story which rustles of feminine dra- 
eries so much that one can hardly believe a man wrote 
it. It fairly overflows with the schemes and pretty wiles 
by which a traveling American heiress /oos and wins 
a German nobleman.” — Minneapolis Times, 


Parsifal 


By H. R, HAWIES 


An intimate and appreciative story of the great 
opera as it is even at Baireuth, by one of the most 
talented and charming of writers on musical topics 
* The performance of Parsifal at Baireuth is descri 
in the most captivating manner.”— St. Paul Dis- 
patch, 
‘* Mr. Hawies is a remarkable and delightful critic,” 
— Boston Globe. 


Esarhaddon, 
King of Assyria 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 

TRANSLATED BY AYLMER MAUDE 
Three stories, including an allegory of a cruel king 
who was made to feel and understand the sufferings 
of one of his captives and to repent his own cruelty; 
an Indian legend showing the three means God 
took to make men more brotherly: a folk-lore story 
answering three important questiuns of life. 

‘* There is perhaps no writer working to-day whose 
mind is centered on broader and better things than the 
Russian master, and the present offering shows him at 
his very best.” — St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 


‘She Trouble Woman 


By CLARA MORRIS 


A charming Hite story in Miss Morris’s character- 
istic vein, describing the picturesque character of 
the “ Trouble Woman,” quaint and —s in 
her appearance, but ever bound on some word of 
help and comfort. 

‘Miss Morris has written one of the strongest short 
stories to be found in modern fiction, and it stamps her 
as having a literary genius equal to that she displayed 
on the stage, if not greater. The story ranks with the 
best of Poe’s in its intensity, and lacks the morbidness 
~ authed the work of that master.” — Washington 
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WILKINSON'S GOURSE OF FOREIGN CLASSICS 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 
It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 
this important department of education. The course is useful for those who are un- 
familiar with the foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 
schools and colleges. In six volumes. 12mo, cloth. With maps and illustrations. 
Per vol., $1.50; per set, $9.00. Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 


PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. Cottece Latin Course 1n ENGLISH. 
PREPARATORY LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH. Crasstc FrencH Course In ENGLISH. 
CoLLeGeE GREEK CouRsE 1N ENGLISH. Crassic GERMAN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 


OPINIONS BY NOTABLE CRITICS 


I have read it with much pleasure . . . there are I delight in the ingenious and simple plan of it, and 
many who will be grateful for just such a work.— in its felicitous execution. Prof. Moses Cott Tyler, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. LL.D., Cornell University. 

Peculiarly apt and instinctive.—Zdmund Clarence Popular works of this kind are genuine cultivators of 
Stedman. the public taste.— Westminster Review. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 














Magically Appealing Irish Lobe Stories 
Beautiful, throbbing, full of novelty, humor, 
Ohe PASSIONATE HEARTS tenderes, pasion, and tragedy are thee 
y ANU 


men and blue-eyed Colleens are “ instinct 
with beauty,”’ says the Glasgow Herald. 
12mo, 75 cents, postpaid. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Partly Paid For Books 


One Man’s Loss is 


Another Man’s Gain 
THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY; READ CAREFULLY 


We have on hand Swenty-one (21) sets of the ‘Makers of History” 
in thirty-two (32) magnificent volumes, bound in cloth and half- 
leather, that have been partly paid for by some one. These twenty- 
one (21) sets were sutscribed for by our customers and delivered to 
them, and we received in payment about one-half of our price; then 
the were returned to us on account of the inability of the 
subscriber to pay us the balance due. The books have been thor- 
oughly inspected and where a volume was not absolutely as 
new a new volume was substituted; thus these twenty-one (21) sets 
are perfect in every respect; this we guarantee. 

The Sequiat price of the thirty-two (32) volumes in cloth is $32.00 
a set, and in special library or half-leather binding, is $48.00 a set, 
but as we have already received about one-half of the price of these 
books from our customers, we have decided to let these ms a sets, 
only twenty-one (21) in number, go to those who first apply, for less 
— rene upon small monthly payments. ad coupon 
carefully. 

The “Makers of History” are the most entertaining and instruc- 

C OUP. ON tive friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume is 





a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their time made 
things happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. 
: No set of books published can compare in interest or instruction 
TO-DAY with the ‘‘Makers of History.” They are as absorbing as anything 
= can imagine. They are the kind of books that keep people up 
ate reading. Once you start to read any of these volumes you dis- 
like to stop until the book is finished. Hundred of thousands know 
and own these books. Their sale is ever increasing, because they 
ore see books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away and not 
ooked at. 

Read Carefully: Remember these books are partly paid for, 
so you only have to pay half-price. We extend to you free exam- 
ination; if the books are not found to be satisfactory return them 
at our expense; you do not take any risk; it costs you nothing to 
have the books sent to you; if you do not care to keep them after 
seeing them they are to be returned, all charges collect. 


Sign and mail coupon to us to-day. We say to-day because we know 
that these twenty-one (21) sets will all be claimed almost immediately, 


We Recommend the Special Library Binding 





Partly Paid Book Coupon 





Magnifcent Cents 
32 Books, Less than 49 Volume Harper’s History Club, 275 Mercer St., New York 


TITLES OF BUOKS 


William the Conqueror Cleopatra 
Alexander the Great Margaret of Anjou 
Alfred the Great Richard Il. 
Richard I. Darius the Great 
Cyrus the Great Peter the Great 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY 
$2 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the “X” 
beside it. 





Cloth binding (regular price $32 per set). 1 will pay for 
Genghis Khan Hannibal same, if 1 decide to keep the books, as follows: cents 
Xerxes Nero after I examine them, and $1.00 a month for fifteen 
Julius Cesar Komalus months. 

Pyrrhus Hortense ~~ §pecial Library Binding (regular price $48.00 per set). 1 
Charles I. Madame Roland will pay for same if I decide to keep the books as fol- 
Josephine Henry Iv. lows: 50 cents after I examine them, and $1.50 a month 
Marie Antoinette Joseph Bonaparte for fifteen months. 


_ — Contes — og it is understood you send to me upon approval, the “Makers 
Lente Pally Richard lil of History,” in 32° volumes, and if I decide not to keep the 
Gum Ellesheth Gary ‘Gnsen af Seats books 1 am to return them to you, charges collect. 








This is really the opportunity of a PRAT i dace dies sinc cavosn sine sens ceennnnssteieeiennbelnsdsbnana 
lifetime. You incur no obligation 
and it costs you nothing to investigate STREET......... 
th : Le kK id at 

e greatest book bargain ever offered. OITY OR TOWN. occc cc cece cece 


Harper’s History Club actinic cazicteate Schaeeaee 
275 Mercer Street, New York, N. Y. q 
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Gao Teas THE LITERARY DIGEST | 


An Encyclopaedia 
of Facts 


What THE LITERARY DIGEST stands for each 
week, the New York World Almanac is for the whole 
year. Every thoughtful man who wishes to base his 
opinion upon actual facts instead of guess work and 
theory owes it as a duty to himself to keep a copy of 
this STANDARD AMERICAN ANNUAL at hand. 
It is compact as steel. There is not a wasted word or 
a useless page between its covers. 


THIS YEAR THE BEST 


This claim is not made merely because it is this 
year’s Almanac we are now Offering. It is a fact that 
Sj this year’s book zs better than ever. The editor of 
= the book knowsit. The proofreaders and the type- 
setters, engaged day and night for weeks past in com- 
piling its condensed pages of information, know it. 
And there is a good reason. This is the twenty-first 
year that the wide world has been raked over for those 
—~j bits of information most needed in the daily life of the 
— Sj people. One man a professor, another a chemist, 
— another a business man, or a carpenter, a storekeeper, 
a blacksmith, each in his own way has different needs, 
and this book is builded to meet them. Twenty-one 
years of experience has been as valuable in teaching 
what to leave out as what to putin. That is why this 
year’s book is better than any of it splendid procession 
predecessors. It is because of these twenty-one 
years’ experience. Sometimes age is a bad recom- 
mendation. But when, as in the case of this publica- 
tion, increasing success and increasing age go hand in 
hand, then AGE COUNTS. 


We Want Every Reader of The 
Literary Digest to Buy a Copy 
of This Book 


25 cents is not much to the New York Wor/d. And by 
the time the newsdealer and the middleman has his profit a 
large part of that is gone, bringing our part down to about 
cost of paper and binding. But that is our lookout. If we 
wanted to make money on the book we would put ona cloth 
cover, at an expense of about 20 cents, and charge a dollar. 
Then thousands would buy it. But we want hundreds of 
thousands. Anyhow 300,000. That is a conservative esti- 
mate of circulation. We want this book in the hands of the 
—_ — people. It is THE WORLD ALMANAC. The World’s 
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S name is on the cover, and The W’or/d stands for its contents. 
=, That’s why we want you, Mr. Digest reader, to buy a copy. 
= The World newspaper is proud of the World Almanac. The 
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price on newsstands is 25 cents. It may be ordered from the 
New York Wor/a@ by mail, at 35 cents, The Wor/d prepaying 
the postage. Address The Wor/d, Pulitzer Bldg., N. Y. 


For Those Who Don’t Already Know All About The World Almanac 


we will say that it contains nearly 700 pages. It is strongly ‘‘bible” paper. It treats about 1,000 topics of importance, and 
bound in illuminated card board covers ; sewed back and trimmed furnishes something over 10,000 facts. Among the important 
edges. It is set in small, but clear hand jtype and printed on features of the 1906 volume the following are taken at random. 

































Conclusions of the Japanese-Russian | Panama Canal. Literature in 1905. Presbyterian lists specially prepared 
‘War, with full text of the Treaty of | | New Census of the Philippines. Review of Scientific Progress in 1905. | by Rev. Dr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
Peaceand of the New Treaty of Alliance Additional Life Insurance Statistics. Armed strength of the world spe- | Stated Clerk. 
between Great Britain and Japan. Synopses of the latest U. S. Census cially prepared by Major Hamilton, Episcopal lists specially prepared by 

The Czar’s Rescript Granting a Con- | Bulletins regarding vital statistics. | U.S.A. Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Hart, Secretary 
stitution to the People of Russia. | Cotton Statistics. | The American Multi-Millionaires. Connecticut Diecese. 

“‘ Representative Assemblies of the New Trades-Mark Registration Law. | State Legislation in 1905 prepared Army and Navy lists specially pre- 
World,” a specially prepared article The Hall of Fame. from the report to the American Bar pared by officials in the Departments. 
giving in tabular form the modes of New article bringing facts down to | Association. Dipl ic li A 
government of every country with a con- | date prepared by Chancellor McCracken. Party Platforms in 1905. Cost of tix’ omatic lists specially prepared by 
stitution now collected for the first time. The Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford. living in 1905. Assistant Secretary of State. ' 

United States Navy. Additional The Exchange of University Pro- European statistics specially revised All the special statistics on Masonry, 
table giving dimensions, type of engine, | fessorships between America and Ger- | by the World’s correspondents at the | fraternal societies, military and patriotic 
coal supply, torpedo tubes, armor, com- many. different seats of government. | societies, learned societies, educational 
plement of men, etc. Geographical Discovery in 1905. Financial statistics specially prepared | press, art, stage, sporting, marriage and 

The Government and Resources of : Official Etiquette prescribed by the | for the Almanac by the Comptroller of | divorce, railroads, telegraph, telephone, 
Cuba (new). : Secretary of the Treasury. the Currency and the Director of the transatlantic steamer, stocks and bonds, 

Prices paid for rare coins by New The Nobel Prizes, new article specially | Mint. | : age 
York Dealers. prepared for the Almanac in Stockholm. | Catholic lists specially prepared by | egricultural, religious and local matter 

The Additional Subway System of Polar Research (in 1905) by Walter the Apostolic Delegation at Wash- specially prepared for the Almanac by 
New York. | Wellman. | ington. | experts. 
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